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PRACTICAL FARM NOTES. 

















Written for The Progressive Farmer by 
the Editors and Guy E. Mitchell. 

In all foods and feeding stuffs water 
js found in amounts varying from 8 
to10 per cent. in hay, fodder, grain, 
ete, 80 per cent. in silage and 90 per 
cent. in some root crops. Itisa we'l- 
known fact that silage containing 80 
percent. of water and 20 per cent. of 
golids will produc3 more milk than the 
20 cent, of solids in the shape of dry 
fodder with the 80 per cent. of water 
adjed as drink. 

ae 


a 
Mr. E. 8. Holmes, Jc., who was sent 

to Texas by the Agricultural D ‘:part- 

ment to investigate and report upon 

the Braz.e flood estimates the Ics3es as 

follows: 

Not losa to land ............06e008 $1°8 750 


Damage to improvements..... 294 800 
Damage to implements, etc... 18 500 
Total logs of atcck............. 333 138 
Total loss of Corn........... . 88 620 
Loss to crops— 

CeMAR oon ncurses soe 5 106 375 
RO ese ean aa nels Avert 873 200 
OPCW ONORT 5 LiKe ase sien einee 589 200 

$7 412 583 


-—— +o oe 

Some careful« x zeriments by the Kan 

sas Station te test the relative effi sieccy 
of different kinds of culturein conserv 

ing scil moisture showed that simple 
plowing while the soil was in good con 

dition was as efficacious as plowing 
followed by planking, rolling, harrow 

ing or subsurface packing. Disking 
was found to be a good means cf 
siving moisture, but was not equal to 
plowing. Toe importancs of plowing 
stubble ground as early as possible 
whila moisture is still in the soil was 
shown by experiment in two years. 
Early plowing left the ground in good 
condition, as regards soi! moisture, for 
wheat seeding, while late-plowed 
ground was dangerously dry. Tie 
efisiency of the dry soil or dust mulch 
ani its superiority in the long runover 
astraw mulch were strikingly shown. 


- ee 
The Chicago Dairy Produce priate 
the following, which is reproduced 
complete. It shows what enterprise 
Will do, and more than that, how men 
bound to succeed can raice capital to 
Operate a business so sure at the dairy 
business to pay out every dollar in 

Vested when it is conducted on busi 

ness principles. 

Tne five cents per hundred pounds 
of milk handled had at the time counted 
Up (Drobably September 3)) amounted 
to $300. That is in four and a half 
Months they have handled 600,000 
Pounds of milk. This would amount 
to something over 5,000 pounds daily, 
xcluding Sundays. But the milk is 
Produced on Sunsays same as other 
days, which amounts to about 4,200 
Pounds per day. This amount isabout 
23 gallons per day and cow for 200 
Cows or two gallons for 240 cows. 

The article follows: 

“How the creamery at Millville, 

Inn, is regarded by tha citiz na of 
that town is told by a correspondent 
8 follows: 

“In November of last year two of 
our enterprising business men con- 
Ceived the idea that a co-operative 
Creamery would be a benefit to our 
Village, and tor more knowledge upon 
the workings of such creameries, drove 
to Elgin, where one had been in opera 
tion for two years, 

“The information received and the 





encouragement coming from farmers 
and dairymen generally created more 
enthusiasm, and it was decided to in- 
vite ex Lieutenant-Governor John L. 
Gibbs, who is himself a practical 
farmer and dairyman, to meet the 
farmera of thig vicinity and help them 
organize, which he did gratuitously, 
and the organization was accordingly 
effected on January 13:h of this year 
and numbered 35 members, 

‘The entire cost of the Plant was $3, 
500, which sum was procured on joint 
note at 5 per cent. the whole or apy 
part payable within five years. For 
the payment of this a Sinking fund 
was established by levying 5 cents on 
each 100 pounds of milk handled, and 
already amounts to cver $300 

‘The plant was put in operation May 
10th, and every shipment has brought 
& premium of one-half cent above the 
top price in Naw York City, the last 
selling for 23} cents. The following 
are the net prices paid its patrons for 
the monthe it has been ia operation: 
May, 16 cents; June, 16 cents; Jaly, 
15 cents; Auguat, 18 cents; Saptember, 
(sstimated) 20 cents. The plant has a 
carpaszity of 15,000 to 20,000 pounds of 
miik daily, while during the months 
above named it was receiving not abuve 
6 000 pounds. Were the supply, which 
is steadily growing, increased to twics 
its present volume the cast of ruoning 
would remain practically the same and 
at least 2 cents per pound could be 
added to the net earnings quoted above. 

‘*The net earnings of cows are vari - 
ously estimated at from $3 to $4 per 
month each, according to quality, and 
the patrons are unanimously in favor 
ct increasing their supply, but com- 
plaict of the eca:city of milch cows 
« ffered for sale in this market. 

“Tae management has been most 
liberal, extending to all who deliver 
milk all the privileges enjoyed by its 
charter mambers, and all the cflicera 
do their work the first year free of 
cilarge. 

“Tas success of this plant is in no 
small measure due to our gentlemanly 
buttermaker, Mr. A. C. Roberts, who 
guaranteed the butter to bring the top 
price. His work has not only met the 
expectations of his patrons, but far 
exceeded those of the moat sangnine.” 
Such an organization can be effscted 
in almost any town and surely inevery 
county of North Carolina and with 
prospects for rather higher prices for 
butter cf good quality. The same 
amount of capital stould give a splen 
did ouifii to be to the farmera a real 
factory taking up the crude bulky 
crops converting them into milk and 
then butter and returning the highest 
cash prices received for any farm prod- 
uc:s. Moreover, this brings a steady 
income every month. You do not have 
to wait months to market the produce, 
but it g>es out regularly and is paid 
for at every monthly setilement. 

F. EE 
9 + oe 

The Doapaftment of Agriculture has 
been making an investigation of crows 
and their food and habits, with a view 
to determining whe‘her the crow is as 
much an enemy of the farmer as he ie 
generally credited. There are few birds 
so well knowne¢s the common crow, 
but, according to the D+partment, un- 
like most other epecies, he docs not 
seem to decrease in numbers as the 
country becomes more ders3ly popu- 
lated. The crow is commonly regarded 
as a biackleg andathief. Without the 
dash and brilliancy of the jay, or the 
bold savagery of the hawk, he is ac- 
cused of doing more mischief than 
either. That he does pull up sprout- 
ing corn, destroy chickens, and rob 
the nests of small birds has been re- 
peatedly proved. Nor are theee all of 
his sins. He is known to eat froge, 
toais, salamanders, and some emali 
snakes, all harmless creatures that do 
some good by eating insects. With so 
many charges against him, it may be 
wall to show why he should not be 
utterly condemned. 

The examination of a targe number 
of stomachs, while confirming all the 
f regoing accusations, has thrown upon 
the subject a light somewhat different 
from that derived solely from field cb- 
servation. It shows that the bird’s 
nesting habit, as ia the case of the jry, 
ia not 30 universal as bad as had been 
supposed; and that, so far from being 
an habitual nest robber, oe crow only 
oceasiona ly indulges i: shat reprehen- 
gible practices. Toe sane is true in re- 
gard to destroying chickens, for be is 
able to carry cff none but very young 
ones, and his opportunities for cap- 
turing them are somewhat limited. 








Neither are many toads and frogs eaten, 
and as frogs are of no great practical 
value their destruction is not a serious 
matter; but toads are very useful, and 
their consumption, s> far as it goes, 
must bs counted against the crow. 
Turtles, crawfishes, and snails, of 
which he eats quite a large number, 
may be considered neutral, while mice 
may be counted to his credit. 
In his insect food, however, the crow 
makes amend for sins in the rest of his 
dietary, although even here the first 
item is against him. Predaceous 
beetles, which are us:ful, are eaten i 
some numbers throughout the season, 
but the number is not great. May 
beetles, ‘‘dor bugs,” or June buge, and 
others of the same family, constitute 
the principal food during spring and 
early summer and are fed to the young 
in immense quantities. Ober beetles, 
nearly all of a noxious character, are 
eaten to a considerable extent. Grass: 
Loppers are first taken in May, but not 
in large numbers uniil August, when, 
as might be expected, they form the 
leading article of diet, showing that 
ihe crow is no exception to the general 
rule that most birds subsist. to a large 
extent, upon grasshoppers in the month 
of August. Many bugs. some caterpil 
lar°>, many cut worm3, and some 
spiders are also eaten—all of them 
harmful or neutralino their economic 
relations. Of the insect diet Mr. E. A. 
Schwartz says: ‘The facts, on the 
whole, spesk everwhelmingly in favor 
o‘ the crow.” 
Prebably the most imp?riant item in 
the vegetable food ia corn, and by pull- 
ing up the newly sprouted seeds the 
bird renders himself extremely obnox 
ious. Observation and experiments 
with tem? crows show that hard, dry 
corn is never eaten if anything else is 
to be had, andif feito nestlings it is 
s)0n disgorged. The reason crows re- 
sort to newly planted fields is that the 
kernels are softened by the moisture of 
the earth, and probably become more 
palatable in the process of germina- 
tion, which changes the starch of the 
grain tosugar. The fact, however, re- 
mains that crows eat corn extensively 
only when it has been softened by ger- 
mination or partial decay, or before it 
is ripe and still ‘in the milk.” Expe 
rience has shown that they may be 
prevented from pulling up young corn 
by tarring the seed, which not only 
gaves the corn, but forces them to turn 
their attention to insecis If they persist 
in eating the green cora, it is not so 
easy to prevent the damage; but node 
tails of extensive injury in this way 
have yet been presented, and itis prob- 
able that no great harm has been done. 
In estimating the economic status of 
the crow, the Department concludes 
that he does some damage, but, on the 
other hand, he should receive much 
credit for the insects which he destroys. 
In the more thickly settled parts of the 
country the crow probably does more 
good than harm, at least when ordi- 
nary precautions are taken to protect 
young poultry and newly-planted corn 
against hiadepredations. If, however, 
corn is planted with no provisions 
against possible marauders, if hens aud 
turkeys are allowed to nest and toroam 
with their broods ata distance from 
farm buildings, losees must be ex- 
pected. The ordinary farmer wiil 
doubtless pay much more attention t2 
the crow 8a merauder than to the 
crow as a benefactor. 


FARM AFFAIRS. 


FOR TOBACCO FARMERS TO 
THINK OF. 











O -rrespondence of the Progressive Farmer, 

While visiting a neighboring tobacco 
town lately, we went in at the time of 
sales on each warehots3 floor. We 
saw probably several thousand small 
round piles of tobacco placed in rows, 
probably belonging to several hundred 
farmers, as there seemed to be a goodly 
number of the ‘horny handed sona of 
soil” present. 

I suppose there were about from 7 to 
10 different grades of tobacc) on the 
floors, and some ten or more well- 
dressed buyers, two warehouse men, 
two clerks and an auctioneer. Ail 
seemed to be cheerful except us farm 
ere, who wore long faces aad old rusty 
shoes aad clothes. After the sales 
were over ths wagons came in from 
all directions to carry the tobacco to 
prize houses, There all these little 
piles are matched and pus together in 
larger quantities, packed ia tierces and 
sent to the manufacturers or placed io 
the hands of the trust companies, 


which a farmer had, (with check at 
tached for him to get money at bank) 
It was about as follows: 








Warehouse |Lot No/Pou’ds| Price | Amt 





L 127 2 cts 2.54 








2 48 334 cts 1 68 

3 45% 4-5 cts 13.12 

4 &8 1% ct 1.33 
ey ee Seman pores: A aaa 

| ' 18.56 

LESS } 

Warencuse charges .....:+..' 8SJcents |....... A 
PUCHOR TOGB 6... cscsesessev | SOcemtS |..cc.cee 


Com. 244 per GHG caxsexeecsde 45 cents 2 C6 


eee revecccceces “sence $16 £0 





There is the auctioneer getiing 20 
ts per pile, which amounts to an 


"| enormous sum per day for him; ware 


house owner also making princely 
sums and 2} per cent. commission be- 
sides. O: course it is the biggest kind 
of a thing for these fellows; they get 
rich in a short time. Then these buy 
ers are bound to get rich also, for they 
get the farmers’ tobacco out of them 
for the lowest possible price—always 
for they haveno way of forcing the 
price up. These buyers all seem to 
have a set price to go by, regulated by 
the trust. I suppose. All they buy 
under these figures is net gain to them 
independent of their profits. 

Now inetead of farmers sclling their 
tobacco at thesc warehouses, why 
can’t they get together in neighbor- 
hoods snd havea codliccting house to 
separate, class and priz> their own to 
bacco? Would it not bea great saving 
to them? These middlemen have to 
look to some cther source for riches 
then, and the factories could buy direct 
from the producers. Why should we 
country people be poor, go dressed in 
rags and work hard all the year, while 
these fellows live on the best, dress 
nice and only work a few montks in 
the year and only a few hours per day 
at that, and get rich? Lest us think 
about these things, and put a stop to 
it. Probably by ail hands j ining the 
Alliance, pull together, make our de- 
mauds and keep out of politics, and 
read The Progressive Farmer, we could 
find a remedy. AGRICOLA. 
Halifax Co., N. C. 


et 0 


FINE SWKET POTATOES. 


By far the flaest swe2t potatoes of 
the cld fashioned yam variety we have 
sseo or hesrd cf this season is brought 
to this market by Mr. Frand Outland, 
one of cur nearby bachelor farmers. 
He maée a hotbed for his potato plant 
ings last epring and was able tosct ou5 
the plants early in May. Someof his 
neighbore laughed at him for being so 
early and told him sweet potatoes 
would not grow until the ground got 
warm, but now he has the laugh on 
those who did not set out their potato 
plants until June. The potato crop 
generally in this section is a failure, 
only the early transplanted makiog a 
crop.— Roanoke Chowan Times. 


men ee 
“EDUCATED FARMERS THE 
HOP OF NORTH CARO- 
LINA.,” 





Jorrespondence of the Progressive Farmer. 
Tae following address was delivered 
by Prof, Irby before the Agricultural 
Society of the A. & M. College at its 
last meeting. Tnis Society is composed 
of the etudents who take the Agricui- 
tural and Scientific courses and ig be 
ing made an important feature with 
this element of the College. In addi- 
tion to the regular society work, such 
as essays, lectures, debates, & >, upon 
farm topics, which is conducied by the 
students, we have frequent addresses 
by the Profersors of tae Department 
Prof. Irby takes an active part in 
this work and the Agricultural course 
ie indeed being made an attractive one. 
H>-re in every department the studenta 
receive every help and encouragement 
possible. J. 8. Carss, 
Sec’y Ag'l Society A. & M College, 
Weat R sleigh, N. C. 





EDU ‘ATED FARMERS TH& HOPE OF THE 
* OLD NORTH S8TATEs ” 


Many 4 farmer is puzzling his head 
to day to find cut whether it will pay 
financially to educate his son to be a 
farmer. The icea never once enters 
hia brain to d2uvt the wisdom of an 
education fur him wh?) would bea 
lawyer, doctor, preacher, civil engi- 
geer, etc, but the bare thought of a 
man educating his son to bea farmer 
seams too ridiculous. Ho at once won: 
ders whether an education is needed by 
hia son who will farm,start out by bold: 
ing the plow handles, digging ditches, 
picking cotton and various other kinds 
of actual work ou the farm, Now if 
he hes no higher aspirations for his 
boy, and if his boy will never do more 
than the drudgery then he need not 








1 looked at one of the bill of rales 


trouble himself very much about an 


education. Bat [contend that to do 
even manual labor on the farm the 
educated man is batter prepared to 
perform it than the uneducated man; 
though he does not always doit with 
the same uncomplaining brute force. 

I want the farmers to have high as 

pirations and not be satisfied to simply 
dig all their lives; I want them to look 
forward to better days and better 
things) They should each and every 
one look forward to the day when their 
whole time will be taken up in super 

vising the farm O! course ‘ many are 
called and few are chosen,” so some 
will nocessarily be disappoint:d. In 
other words, many will have to labor 
and few will be called on to superin 

tend. The question is, with which 
group will you be classed? 

To supervise thoroughly one must 
first learn to obey and to carry out the 
details of farming himeeif, then he can 
command others, just as it is in cotton 
milling, railroading or any other line 
of work. I might add, by way of 
parenthesis, that this is a stumbling 
block to most of cur educated farmers; 
they are ashamed to start at the bot- 
tom rung of the ladder. They expect 
to walk right out of scho>l and take 
charge of a large farm the first year. 
Now we had just as well expect a man 
rizht out of college to be put in charge 
of a cotton mill, railroad, or a big 
manufacturing business. It takes just 
as much thought, and even more, for 
in the case of farming the principal 
man does practically all the thinking, 
whereas in thess other callings there is 
a skilled man in each department. 
They may havea complete college edu 

cation in the ordinary sense of the 
term aud yet not be ready to farm. To 
calla man who hasa general educa- 
tion an educated farmer is & misnomer. 
A man may be able to conj igate all 
the Greek verba, write a Litin gram- 
mar, calculate the transit of Venus, 
and what not, but if he goes to farm- 
ing and has not studied the principles 
underlying it, then his education as 
far as agriculture is concerned, is vain. 
You had just as well claim that a good 
thorcugh going farmer was educated, 
and put him in charge of some iastitu- 
tion of learning. 

We generally think of an educated 
man as oue who is informed ona varie 
ty of subj-cts, and thisis really the 
best definition. But we can say that 
the man who is thoroughly familiar 
with geology and can teil us all about 
the rocke, and about the diffarent geo- 
logical layers of the earth, is an edu- 
cated man in that branch. Now if 
the farmer will educate himeelf in the 
sciences that underlie agr cilture, he 
ia really an educated man in that line 

In addition to this I wish to see the 
farmer polished up in some of the other 
branches 80 that he may hold his own 
in whatever crowd he may fall. 

He may be at a public gathering and 
be called on to act as chairman, or to 
make a speech; he may bea elected to 
the legislature, to Congress, or ae dele 
gate to some important convention, 
and to sty ths least of it he does not 
want to be at a disadvantag> in any 
society. Then you may ask, dol be 
lieve in a farmer taking a regular col 
legiate course in addition to his especial 
work? I do, most assuredly. I have 
heard some farmers say, ‘Well, I want 
my son to farm and I am kesping him 
hers on the farm with me and he will 
be a better farmer at the end of four 
yeara than your college graduate 
farmer.” TaatI readily admit, as far 
as the practical work is concerned, if 
the two boys are of ¢q al capacity, and 
the father i3 a firat-class farmer. Bat 
the boy who stays on the farm cannot 
claim to have acollege education. Cer 
tainly the man who has done nothing 
else but farm ought to be a better 
farmer at the end of four yea's 

But hold! Now put them both to 
farming, andin four years more you 
will see a marked difference, Some 
say, “but my son will be educated 
from the farm. When he comes back 
from college, he will not care to pur 
sue his father’s vocation.” Well, if 
hie taste runs differently, and he finds 
out at college what he is really fitted 
for, and can do better, let him follow 
it by all means. He had better make 
@ good doctor than a poor farmer. L3t 
people get a good general education 
and then they can better determine 
what they can do best and what they 
really prefer. No one should try to 
make hia son do this or that for a live 
hood; let him choose for himself and 
give him all the g90d fatherly advice 
necessary. 

Ejiucation is really something drawn 





— 
out of a parson and not something 

stuffed into him. If he has a talent 

for mathematics and ia sent to school, 

the professor does not put mathematics 

into his brain but simply aids him in 

developing what nature has endowed 

him with. If he loves nature and 

takes delight in growing crops, is 

pleased to work with and care for cat- 

tle, and loves farm life in general, then 

let him beafarmer. Now if he has 

gone to an agricultural college he will 

be better posted, generally speaking, in 

the use of improved machinery, varie- 

ties of plants and breeds of stock. All 

these will tend to lighten life’s burdens, 

cause the bank account to balance up 

the right way, and make farm life 

more pleasant. 

Who would not take pleasure in 

growing 50 bushels of corn per acre in 
stead of ten, four tons of hay inatead 

of onc? Who would prefer a 50 pound 

rezor back hog to a 300 pound Poland- 

China? Or ascrub cow toa Jersey? 

It is true if you mean to let your 

stock shift for themselves, then I will 

admi’ that the razor back hog and the 
scrub cow are batter suited to yourstyle 
of farming, for of all things, deliver 

me from good stcck which had been 

neglected and allowed to degenerate. 

They remind me of some of our broken- 

down aristocracy. They have a good 

pedigree, but their hope for the future 

is limited. 

An educated farmer knows how to 

treat his stock when sick, he knows 

how to kill the insects which infest his 

fields and orchards, he should be able 

to reason from cause to effect and from 

eff_ct back to cause. If anything goes 
wrong he should be able to diagnose 
the case and get up a remedy for the 
evil. Doubtless you have noticed that 
doctors make good farmers: they have 
been drilled in that one thing, to diag- 
nose and get at the care and then apply 
the remedy. 

Merchants often make good farmers 
by proxy, because in the first place, 
they have learned to be good judges of 
human nature and have selected a good 
man torun their farm and they man- 
age the man and apply these business 
principles to him that they use so suc- 
c2ssfully with their employees in the 
sore, They suczeed because they are 


avyetematic and apply bus‘ness prin- 
ciples. 


Now I claim that our college educa- 
tion in whatever line towards the close 
specially should be more practical. If 
@ man is to be a doctor let him go into 
the dissecting room and into the hos- 
pital as much as possible. If his at- 
tention is to be turaed to the law, let 
him frequent the courts and study the 
profession in as practical a way as pos- 
sible while pursuiog the course, And, 
if he is to be a farmer, let him attend 
the agricultural college by all means, 
and get practical instruciion along 
this line. The college should have in 
connection a model farm, run for the 
bene fit of the students. 

Let each one who takes a course be 
required to work so many hours each 
week to keep thoroughly in touch with 
farm life. L3t this be called practice 
work and let it be considered a part of 
the course. In addition give the de- 
serving and needy student extra work 
for which he draws pay. 

In leciuring to students about the 
mixing of cotton meal, kainit and acid 
phosphate in certain proportions, be 
sure that they understand by letting 
them work out the formulas and mix 
the ingredients for themselves. Then 
we are convinced that they understand 
the subject in hand. 

In the same way let him milk, run 
the separator and churn, in the dairy; 
let him sow the grass seed, mow the 
hay, run the reaper and binder, and 
in fact do everything to be done on the 
farm and then you will be sure that he 
knows how. There is no success like 
succeeding, and thera is no better way 


to leara than in the actual perform- 
ance. 


Factories of all kinds are a great 
blessing in any community and par- 
ti:ularly to the farmer though is not 
always appreciated as such. These 
offer a good home market for products. 
Such men as Mr. D. A. Tompkins, 
Oharlotie, N. C, the Fries family, of 
Salem, and the Holts, Dukes, and Gen, 
J.8 Carr and many others too numer- 
ous to mention; such men, I say, area 
blessing not only to the Statein general, 
but to the farmer in particular, These 
men make the home market possible, 
not only for our cotton and tobacco, 
but for our fruits, vegetables, milk, 
butter, and poultry, and in fact every- 











[CONTINUED ON PAGE 8,]} 
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THE PRICE OF COTTON. 











A great many cotton growers were 
in Raleigh last week, attending the 
State Fair and the Cotton Growers’ 
Convention. We talked with many 
of them, men from every cotton 
producing section of the State, and all 
agree that the shortage in the crop ts 
even greater than the Agricultural Da 
partment and the newspapers have re 
ported, They were unanimously of the 
opinion that te increase in price 
ig not sufficieat to repay the loss occa 
gioned by the short crop. Our Rich 
mond county farmer who keeps care 
ful accounts with hia different crops 
gave anexample. Last year he raised 
cotton for 44 cents per pound. This 
year the average cost of his crop is 
about 10 cents per pound. Reports 
from all sections warrant the asser 
tion that the price of cotton is now 
comparatively as far belo # the cost of 
production of this year’s crop, a8 
prices lasi year wore below the coat of 
production then. 


—_—. + + 
ALLIANCZ GROWING RAPIDLY. 


We hoped to havea large number of 
reports direct from County Secretaries 
for publication in this issue of The Pro 
gressive Farmer. We hope that S2:- 
retaries who have not yet forwarded 
reporte to us will do so this week. 

The reports received by The Pro 
gressive Farmer and those received by 
Chairman Dinmark, however, are de 
cidedly encouraging. Not a single 
county so far heard from has taken a 
backward step since the July meetings. 
Oa the contrary most of the counties 
report substantial gains and in a num- 
ber of counties the membership has 
fully doubled since the meeting of the 
State Alliance. This report of the 

work of the first quarter of the new 

year should stimulate us to greater 

effort and cause us to work with re 

newelenthusiasm. Tae Ocder is once 
more on the up grads, making steady, 

vigorous growth Let every member 
double his eff rts in its behsif and the 
January mectings will show even 
greater growth. 
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CO OPERATIVE COTTON MILLS 


The Progressive Farmer’s movement 
tor c) operative cotton milis is grow 
ingin power and influence. The peo 
ple see that there is something radi. 
cally wrong in the distribution of the 
profits of the cotton crop. The pro 
ducsra of the raw material are work 
ing for starvation wages while the 
manufacturers of cotton goods are 
makisg wonderful profits The ques 
tion of how to bridge over this great 
gulf that is fixed between the cotton 
producer and the cotton manufacturer 
ig a most important one, and the co 
operative cotton mill efficiently man 
aged promises a eolution of the prob 


lem. The Scotland Neck Oommon- 
wealth it its last issue endorses our 
idea. We quote: 


‘Now for the proposition: The Com. 
monwealth proposes that S:zotland 
Neck build a cotton mill and that the 
farmore of the community take stock 
in it to the amount of five hundred or 
& thousand bales of cotton, and the 
balan:e of the stock be taken in money 
subscriptions. Taois can easily be done, 
and with the prospect of so muck bet 
ter cotton market by reason of such 
cotton mill here, the farmers of the 
community could well afford t8 take 
the stock in cotton. Indeed, if the 
Oppo tunity is offsred them thy cannot 
afford to disregard it. 

“Farmers mortgeg3 their cropa, 
teams, lands and everything else in 
order that they may buy such things 
as tho eelling of which makes other 
people rich. Why can they not come 
under obligations for the sake of estab 
dishing an industry in their midst that 
will certainly enhance the value of 
their products and tend to make them 
independent? 

**We believe the plan is worth con- 
side:ing.” 

——o +o 

Ion The Progressive Farmer of Aug 
28 1888, more than a decade ago, we find 
a letter from a correspondent sound 
ing a note of warning, timely now as 
then. aid he: “If the Alliance evor 
accomplishes the great obj 2cts it hag in 
view, ii must guard with the greatest 
Vigiiauce its membersbip. An inves 
tigating committee composed of the 
best men should ex amiaeiato the char- 
acter of all applicants before they are 
accepted. Whenever the O-der rc- 
Ceives into its memberzhip a man who 


is not strictly honest—who fails in any 
way to comply with his obligations, it 
is ID} ired and rendered legs efficien; in 
the nccom plichment of good.” 
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|THE FARMERS’ MEBTINGS LAST 
WEEK, 


The Cotton Growers’ Convention 
met in this city last Wednesday night. 
The attendance was very large, show 
ing the interest farmers are now tak 
ing in farmers’ organizations. Col. J. 
8. Cunningham presided over the meet- 
ing and Mr. J. D, Allen and Bro. T. B. 
Parker, Secretary State Alliance, were 
selected as Secretaries. The discus- 
sions were very interesting, but no 
resolutions were adopted. Good 
speeches were made by Ci. Cunning 
ham, M>j W. A. Graham, Col. J. 
Bryan Grimes, Mr. A. T. McCallum, 
Capt. J. J. Thomas, and others. We 
give Maj G-raham’s speech in full else 
where in this issue. Mr. McCallum 
favored the warchouse system and 
thought fertilizor contracts should be 
made payable one-third November 13t, 
one-third F-bruary 13%, and one third 
April 1si. Col. Grimes, a wide awake 
Pregressive Farmer reader, endorsed 
this paper’s plan for Farmere’ Co-op- 
erative Cotton Mills. They would pay 
dividends and enhance the value of 
cotton by giving farmers a ready mar 
ket forthecrop. Col. Grimes said that 
ia Eastern North Carolina this year 
cotton has cost more than nine cents 
per pound. A committee of nine was 
elected, composed of J. B. Oofficld,Geo. 
W. Bes:, E. H. Meadows, Benjamin 
Irby, J. 8 Cuningham, W. P. Craven, 
J. P. Allison, R. L Abernathy and 
Geo. F. Weston, to perfect a plan of 
organization. This committee met 
Thursiay. The organization is to be 
known as “The North Carolina Branch 
of the Cotton Planters’ Association of 
the South,” and- county organizations 
to be formed. Maj. W. A. Graham, 
President of the State Farmers’ Alli- 
ance, was made President of the Asso 
ciation. Delegates to the Cotton 
Gcowers’ Association to be held in At- 
lanta this week were appointed. 

The mesting of truckers also held 
Wednesday was not so well attended, 
and it was decided to work up Iccal 
organizations before forming a State 
Truckers’ Association. Col. J. Bryan 
Grimes preside? over this meeting and 
Bro. T. B. Parker was elected S2cre 
tary. A number of excellent speeches 
were made. 


The tobacc) growers met Thureday, 
with Col. Grimes presiding and Mr. H 
D Edgerton S3cretary. Tho low price 
of tobacco and other matters aff: citing 
the welfare of our tobacco growers 
were discussed. Ail seemed to realize 
that organiz tion is the hops of the to 
bacco farmer. 

The annual meeting of the State 
Dairymen’s Association was also held 
herelast week. Prof Frank E Emery, 
who has for years served the Associa- 
tion «8s Secretary Treasurer, tendered 
his resignation, which was very re 
luctantly accepted. 

The following officers were then 
chosen unanimously : 

G. F. Weston, of Biltmore, Prasi 
dent; C. E. Seymore, Vice President; 
O. W. Gold, of Wiison, editor of the 
“D xie Dairymiw,” Secretary Trea-- 
urer. Board of Dirtctors: W. E 
Dalia, T. P. B-aswell, F E E nery, T. 
B. Brown, C. C. Moore, J. L K ugni. 
Taese are active and progressive duiry- 
men and uader their leadership the 
orgsnization will douvtless continue to 
grow. 

We are glad to see the organization 
of these various farmers’ asscc ‘ations, 
These movements are signs of the tim:s 
—strawe which show in what direction 
the wind is blowing. The farmers are 
beginving to reuliz> the bencfi:s of or- 
ganization and united effort. And 
they are also beginning to see as Mj. 
Graham pointed outin his speech of 
the cotton growers that while these 
smaller organizations are beneficial, a 
stronger organizstion which proposes 
not only to market cotton or truck 
crops, but which aims to develop a bet 
ter State ‘‘mentaliy, morally, and go 
cially” as well aa financially, to ele. 
vate country life and to promote the 
general welfare of the farmer, requir 
ing monthly meetings, is imperatively 
needed. Such an organiz ition is the 
Farmers’ Alliance. These other asso 
ciations have their miesions, but the 
Alliances has the broadest field, the 
highest purposes, the brightest future. 
And it is rapidly growing in numbers 
and Influence. 
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The New York Outlook nominates 
Admiral Dewey tor Governor. General 
of Caba and the Pailippines. That 
suggestion strike: us favorably. We 
do not consider Dewey the proper 
man for the Presidency, but we be- 
licve he caa hand!e our new possee- 
sions with credit to himself and to our 
country, And itis a position worthy 
ofthe man In commencing the work 
of managing our foreign colonies or 
dependencies everythiag depends upon 
having a man of ths right kind at the 
helm, and he who rightly begins this 
work for us wil! be remembered by the 
American people as long and held in 
as high esteem by them as the Presi- 
dent himself. We second the nomina 
tion of Mr. Dawey. 








OUR PHILIPPINE POLICY, 


When is that long promised aggres 

sive Philippine campaign to begin? 
The slow-moving, enail-like polisy of 
Gen. Otis may please the administra 

tion, but it does not satisfy the people. 
It is perfectly satisfactory to Agui 

naldo and the insurgents; by delays 
they have everything to gain and noth- 
ing to lose, while climate and time are 
discouraging «ni weakening our 
forces. It was stated some weeks ago 
that the first of October would witne:s 
the beginning of an active campaign, 
but the American movemeats are still 
sluggish. Why is this? The people of 
the United States are divided on the 
question of what we shali do with the 
Pailippires, but thoy aro practically a 
unit in the belief that a half hearted, 
wavering policy is un-American and 
unneceazsary. 

—- > ~<a «ae 
Cleveland, Pasquotank and (we be 
lieve) Pit County Alliances have 
doubled their membership since the 
July meetings. 

Ualessa all signs fail tha North Caro- 
lina State Alliance will double its mem- 
bership within the next six months. 


—_——s +o oe 
PRESERVING OUR POLITICAL IN- 
DEPENDENCE, 


In his annual address bsfore the 
Farm:ra’ National Congress in B ston, 
O.-tober 8rd, P-esident W.D Hoard 
toucted upon some live political ques 
tions. What he had to say regarding 
the preservation of our political inde 
pendence deserves the serious consid- 
eration of all American citizens, 
whether farmers or not. We copy 
herewith the closing paragraphs of 
bis address: 

For our own sake as farmers, and 
for the sake of our country, we need 
to be coustantly agitated and aroussd 
in another direction. There is larger 
need than eVer ix our nation’s history 
for the oli tima resolute indspendence 
of character and political judgment 
which oace characterizad the Ameri. 
can farmers. FW.fty years ago the pres 
ent corrupt party boss, with his as- 
sessment of corporations and con- 
trol of legislation would not have 
stood fora moment before the coura 
geous farm judgement of the country. 
To-day this political me:chant, who 
trades in the temple on the political 
and material fortunes of his fellows, 
has fastened octopus like on the nation 
and ex2rcises a most dangerous power 
in state and national legislatures. 

The sentiment of the farming class*s 
is no longer regarded by the political 
bos: with the wholesoms dread that 
ought toexist. This is largely due to 
serious declines among farmers of indi 
vidual independenc3 of politica! 
thought and action, a su stitution of 
mere party for patriotic standards of 
judgment. 

Acorrupt and dabauching spirit of 
commercislism pervades our p litical 
atmosphere and poisons the founda. 
tions of law, libarty and progress. 1 
would not advoca‘e the formation of 
an agricultural party to correct this 
evil, for I do not believe that any man 
should administer his political duiy in 
this country according to the tiadis he 
follows, the raca he b2longs to, or the 
religion he profeeses. But I do hope 
to see the farmors stand forth as 
strongly as they did of yore, the ter- 
ror of corrupt politicians and the hope 
of honest government everywhere. 
Tnois can oaly be brought about by a 
siurdy refusal to follow the lead of 
corrupt party lead :rs, in all parties. 

It is largely through this submer- 
gence of the political influence of the 
farming classes that the present unfair 
and cffsnsive systems of taxation exist 

Prope'ty is property Taxation 
should ba based oa the dollar’s worth 
of property, no matter how it ia invas- 
ted. Taoat which th3 law recogniz:s 
as property and defends as property, 
should be tex d as propsriy, accord- 
ing to its value. A general violation 
of this principle is producing wide 
spread demoralization and discontent 
in society. Men who pretend to be 
men in everything els3, coolly become 
perjurers in order to cava a few dol 
lars in taxes. 

Tae fiasl ¢ff2ct may be comprehen 
ded in this question: If a man will 
swear falsely to cheat the public, how 
long willit be before he will perjure 
himeelf to rob his neighbor? 

Lot me suggest a partial remedy, at 
least: After the assessor has completed 
his work, and a month before the 
final review, let it he rq tired by law 
that the personal property list shali be 
published and placed before the pub ic 
eye. There is great moral force in 
publicity. As farmers especially we 
should create public sentiment in favor 
of such laws, fora very large propor 
tion of the proporty of the country 
escapes taxation. 

ee oe 

We thank Bro. J. H Evans, Sec 
retary of Hertford County Alliance, 
for sending us the exceilent address 
delivered oy B-o. W. B. Feison at the 
recoat Hertford County meeting This 
will appear next week. We are always 
glad to receive Alliance essays, ad- 








dreases, etc. 


THE STATE FAIR. 


The people of North Oarolina hada 
Fair thia year of which they are justly 
proud—magaificent exhibits showing 
the State's resources and products, 
without the usual array of fakira, 
gamblers and immoral shows. The at 
tendance was very large. The exhibits, 
as we have said, were splendid, but 
tho absence of the indecent and de 
moralizing sidesiows was the new 
feature which moat pleased the decent 
peopie of theStata For thisimyrove- 
men’ the p-ople, it seems, must thank 
President R H Battle, who rightly 
thinks that a Fair receiving the patron. 
ageot the State ani asking the sup 
vor of the Siate’s good people should 
not encourage the violation of the laws 
of morality and decency. Ejditor J. 
W. Bailey, of the Biblical Reccrder, 
and some others, assisted ably in the 
work of running out the fakira. 

But though the Fair this year was 
more largely attended than any pre- 
vious Fair in the history of the Agri- 
cultural Scciety many of the Fair 
managers are publicly saying that they 
need the money which the fakirs pay 
them for the privilege of robbing the 
people and corrupting public morals 
and that hereafter this mooey they 
must have. Indeed, it is already s:ated 
that they are even now “negotiating 
with responsible parties for the best 
Midway ever seen South” for next 
year’s Fair. Toe public kno vs the mean- 
ing of this, Thisis indeed discourag 
ing. To say that the people regretted 
the absence of the obscene Midway ‘‘at- 
tractions” of last year is a reflaction 
upon North Carolina and her citiz2ns. 
“But,” say the mansgers, ‘'s)me debts 
are hanging over the Socioty and the 
license tax 6 paid by these fakis are 
needed.” The best answer to this 
statement is givea by Mr. Bailey who 
says: 

“The State Fair bears the name of 
our Commonwealth and receives the 
patronage of our State Legislature, of 
our Board of Agriculture and of the 
people at large. Iiisa public insti- 
tution. If any bond holders are so 
hungry for interest that they desire to 
proativute it to transgres:ion of our 
laws—r:bbery, gambling and immor 
ality—let them say so and give the 
State notice, in order that the General 
Aszembly, the Board of Agriculture 
and moral people may separate from 
it ” 

The Fair this year was properly 
managed; it was a success; it pleased 
ailexcept the depraved. The peopie 
hope the same principles will be ob- 
served in the conduc: of nex: year’s 
Fair. 


oo 
THE SOU . H’SLITERARY CHANCE 


Edward Bok, writing of ‘‘The South’s 
Literary Chance” in the Octcb>or 
Lacies’ H»me Journal, gives voice to 
the feeling of disippointment pre- 
sent with msny s udents of Amer- 
ican literature thai more literary e&c 
tivity iy not shown in the South. ‘‘No 
part of America is so rich and full of 
color as is the South in its adaptability 
to a romantic literature,” he truthfully 
asserts. ‘There ia no period of Amer- 
ican history at once so poetic and so 
full of the atmosphere of chivalric ro- 
mance as that which the South saw for 
a score of years previousto 1860 Yet 
very little comparatively speaking, 
bas bzen done with it in a literary 
sense—so little, in fact, that an entire 
generation has arisen which knows al 
most nothing of the picturerq 16 qual 
ities of social life on the old piantations 
of the South. All that period is chaged 
with romance: with stories lived ia ac 
tual lives: with idyls: with poetry. 
The people who were a part of the 
life of that memorable period atill live 
in goodly nu nber, but they are grad - 
ually dying out. Soon both people 
and places will pass away, and much 
of the atmosphere will be lost. Ani 
itis before this takes plec> that the 
jatent talent of the South should 
awake, and preserve, as it can now 
still preserve at first hand, the ro 
mance and charm of those days of 
long ago.” 

Asif ia answer to this appeal, we 
notice, in an exchange, this statement: 

“Toe dréam of Jo3l Harria’ life ig 
to write a novel portraying the South 
asit really was in antebellum days. 
Much has been written of the slave 
owner, the elave boss, the overseer, 
the Georgia ‘Cracker’ and of other 
features of Southern life before the 
war, but the true Southern gentleman, 


the best element, the aristocracy, has 
never been done to suit the taste of 
‘Uacle Remus.’ Some of these days 
be will prcduce a book that will make 
him more famous than all the books 
he has ever written,” 

There 1s certainly a place for such a 
book and no living man perhaps is 
better qualified for writiag it tnan Joel 
Chandicr Harris, Ii is 8 range that 
novelists have utiliz:d so little of the 
wealth of material offered by the period 
to which Editor Bok refers, and his ap- 
peal to Southern literary talens is both 
strong and timely. ‘Rod Rock” aad 
the few other first class novels touch 
ing Upon life in the old South havea 





bad immense sales, but have oly 
whoetted the literary appetiue of the 
public for more works of their class, 


THE THINKERS. 


THE REMEDY FOR LOW-PRICED 
COTTON. 
The remedy is in the hands of the 
farmers. They must build mills them 
selves, all through the country, at 
every availab'e place. Every farmer 
must take stock ranging from ten to 
ten thousand dollars Lotthe farmers 
become manufacturers then they them- 
selves become buyers, and the low 
price of raw material is compengated 
in the dividends of the faciory. 
The talk that there ig not money 
enough to build cotton milis at all 
available points is misleading. Taoere 
is money enouzh bere in Anson county 
to erect mills enough to spin every bale 
of cotton that can be grown here. 
Tae thing to do aow is to build the 
milis, build them smail, scatter them 
about and put them in reach of every 
community. By doing this laborers 
will fiad employment, markets will be 
developed for ali manner of procucis, 
the freight on ail cotton can be saved 
to the farmer and the same thing is 
true of his cotton gooda. 

The only hop? for the farmor is to 
fight money with money. In this case 
it i3 an absolute necessity, else our 
farms are not remunerative, our chil 
dren are not educated, obligations of 
all kinds are not m3t and we are an 
impoverished people. 

We have thecr z:d long enough ; now 
we must act —Morven News. 
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‘TRUSTS. 

Congressman Henderson of Iowa and 
prospective speaker of the house de- 
livered an address at Waterloo, I>wa, 
last Saturday, in which he placed him- 
s.if at one with the D-mocratic leader, 
Mr. Bryan, on the trust question, so 
far at least asthe matter of securing 
legis‘ation looking to the control of the 
trust is conceraed. Coming from Mr. 
Henderson at this tims, it may be 
taken as the proposed policy of the 
mej rity party in congress. Mr. Hen 
derson, among other things, said: ‘‘I 
think it would be much better to bave 
federal legislation, so that the treat- 
ment of these combinations might be 
uniform throughout the nation, than 
to have the peculiar views of each 
state crystallizod into law for the 
treatment of combinations. Bat to 
reach this by federal legisiation more 
power must be given to congress than 
{ am able to find in the constitution of 
the Uaited Siates. This is not at all 
impossible. I believe that congress 
will ultimately act on the matter for 
the protection of the people, and I ba 
lieve that the several s.ates would 
promptly ratify a  conatitutional 
amendment looking to the eccomplish. 
ment of this important end. Such an 
amendment must be m‘si carefully 
considered. It is no easy task to frame 
one and to legisiate thereunder so as 
to reach the desired rasults without 
too much centralization of power in 
the general government and without 
encroaching upon the power of the 
states.” 


We arse giad to have Mr. H2nderson 
place himself in line with those who 
oelieve the people hava aright to deal 
with the trust. But M-. Henderson, 
it will be obs rved, is not over confi- 
dent of results, and we fear that those 
who put their faith in lecislation of 
the kind suggested by Mr. B-yan and 
Mr. Handerson will be grievously dia- 
appointed. There are great interests, 
not merely personal or commercial, 
but sociological and broadly political, 
which have to do with this q testion, 
and when it c>mes to their discussion 
the way here poiated out must be re- 
jected if democratic institutions are to 
be preserved. Daaling with the trust 
is pot to be along the lines of repress 
ive legislation; that is not only impos. 
sible, but it isnot right. The q iestion 
first to be determined relates to the 
nature and origin of the trust. Is it 
true that the trust is based upon 
special privilege? If it is, then the 
obvious thing to do is to destroy 
special privilege. The thing that ob- 
scures this ques:ion at this moment is 
the fact that sc-called trusts are form 
ed that do not rest upon spscial-privi 
lege. But this will be found true: that 
these non special privilege trusts will 
fall the first victims of free competi- 
tion, if not before, certainly the mo 
ment epecial privilege is destroyed in 
the cate of the others We believe it 
will be found that legislation along the 
lines urged by Gov. Roosevelt and 
which was enseted into law by the late 
Naw York legisiature under the title 
of the Ford law will prove ¢ ff-ctive. 
' In other words, it ia a ques ‘ion of taxa- 
tion, and if special privilege is taxed to 
its value, as it ought by every right to 
be in a land of equal opportunity, the 
trust will soon pass away or be quietly 
taken over by the people and run in 
the interesi of all the psople. And the 
only legislation necessary to accomp- 
lish this result is such as will bring the 
power of taxation nearer to the psople., 
—Farm:s' V zice. 











THE EVIL OF THE TRUST, 


Hon. Pearse Pinch writing in the 

Now York Outlook says: 

In your editorial on “The Evil in the 

Trust,” you name overcapitaliz.atin as 

if that were all, or at least the Main 

evil. I will cite you two cases in which 
& greater evil seems to be illutrated. 
Ia a Western State where straw had 
besn burned to get rid of it, a Paper- 

mill was started to manufacture it into 
paper. It was found to be a profitable 
market for straw, and the paper manu. 
factured was put upon the market at a 
lower price than the product of the 
Ewstern paper combination, and still 
at @ good profis Tne Kistern concern 
straightway underbid the Ww estern 
mill, and the cut in prica was me; 

Toea a second cut from the E atern 
concern shut the Western product out 
of its own home market, and killed 
the enterprise. The result was that 
the investors in the Western mill were 
finan sially wrecked. The straw mar- 
ket was taken from the farmers, and 
Western consumers of paper were com- 
pelled to pay a higher price than that 
at which they could manufacwure their 
own paper. 

Another instance was the discovery 
of oil in that same Western Sate. Tne 
farmers under whoze land the oil was 
found had beep having a hard struggle 
between grasshoppers and hot winds. 
Toe uneqil struggle for that section 
was apparently to fiad release in the 
newly discovered oil-fislds. But the 
Standard O.:i Company was on hand 
with ite remorseless control of all the 
operations in oil, and ths Western far 
mers could not utiiiza the natural 
wealth of which they found themselves 
possassed, nor induce other operators 
to take hold of it, but were compelled 
to make such terms asthey could with 
the great trust. Toe result is that the 
oil- fields lie untouched, and the natural 
resources to which the owners out 
there would seem to have had the first 
right are awaiting the pleasure of ihe 
huge monopoly. 

In these cases the wrong does not 
seem to be overcapitalization, but the 
denial of the right, ia which every 
man should be protected, of making 
legitimate use of the advantages which 
should be his Cases of this kind seem 
to be the worst iniquity of which the 
trust is ever guilty. 


THE PHILIPPINE SITUATION. 





First, we had to destroy the Spanish 
flset and take Manila in seif-defense: 
second, pending negotiations with 
Spain, we were responsible for the 
protection of foreign property on the 
island. Now that peace has long since 
been declared, we have at least nomi- 
nal control of the couutry, the iaterests 
of the foreigner in our hands, as well 
as the future of the Filipinos, the 
whole question turns on whether the 
majority of the Filipinos want us to 
belp them govern themselves or not; 
in other words, if the peopieas a pso- 
ple are in rebeilion againat us, waoether 
they misunderstand us or not, and do 
not want our help, then we have no 
business there. The American flig 
can not rightly be imposed on a peopie 
who do not believe in what it means 
and do not wantto, If, on the ctier 
hand, the reboilion is confined to a 
single province and a siagls i:land aud 
to a single tribe, or part of a tribe, and 
this part of the tribe does not represent 
the will of the people or their best in 
terests, then the thing to do is to sub- 
dus them aud preserve order, Just 
which of these two situations is the 
real one we are free ta say we do not 
know; neijher do we think any one 
else knows outside of the soldiers and 
the correspondents who have been 
there, and perbaps the government at 
Washington.— Ex 

a ae ee 

The railroads of the country with a 
Sross capitalization of nearly 11 billion 
dollars, unquestionably contain much 
water, Assigned to a mileage basis 
this represents a capital of $60.343 per 
mile of line, a figure greatly in ex :oes 
of whatit would cost to duplicate all 
the railroads, and probably double 
what it cost to build them originally. 
Were earnings computed and divi- 
dends on actual cost of construction 
and maintenance, rates of freight and 
passenger tolls could no doubt bs so 
fixed as to materially lighten the bur- 


den on the people. Too late now to 
correct all the mistak:s of former 
years, but not so with like propositions 
of the future. Some of tbe states, 
no ably M ‘ssachuse:te, have admirabie 
lawe limivng the powers of promoters 
who seek to+xpiois watered stock and 
parailel unnecesrary ratircads.-- ameri- 
van Agriculturiac. 

Sacrifice is not the lesson of Cbris- 
tiauity. Sarvice is. The whole morbid, 
misleading doctrine ha:come from the 
false idea that Christ eaved men by 
dying. Hs saved men by living. The 
dying wes an incident His liviog wae 
service, Servicas from beginning to end. 
It is true that to serve we must some 
times sacrifice, but rarely a good thing, 
e‘ther life or health or any kind of 
well-being. We must sacrifice selfish- 
nese, Service, and not sacrifize, is 








wnat Chriet taught. The law of ser- 
vice for service is the Christian law of 
economics.—Jas. E. Mills, 
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COTTON GROWERS’ PROBLEMS. 





Remarks of Maj W. A. Graham Before 
The Cotton Growers’ Convention Octo- 
ber 18th, 1899 

neported for The Progressive Farmer.] 

“The question or matter which has 

peen the cause of assembling this Con- 

vention is one as cld as the State of 

North Carolioa. How can the sale of 

farm products at prices below cost of 

production be remedied,— especially 
when the low price, ina great meaeure, 
is prod uced by selling more of the crop 
than there is & genuine demand for at 
the time it is sold ; but if the sale can 
be prevented from congeating and the 
period of marketing extended through 
longer times, better prices can be had. 

Bishop Sponzsburg, who came to 
this State to locate the lands for the 
gettlement of the Moravians, said of 
the farmers of Granville county that 
the buyers at Norfolk inspected their 
tobacco, burat what was not considered 
marketable and took what was socon 
sidered at their own price. The Bishop 
calls attention to this 6s cccasioning 
the condition of poverty among the 
plant rs. 

The Constitution of the State of 
North Carolina was adopted in 1776. 
The first L2gislature elected under it 
found the condition of the farmers bad. 
Tobacco was the marke: crop, and the 
seaport towns the market. When the 
farmer reached the market if there 
was a ship in port needing a return 
cargo the price was good; if there was 
noship nor probability of early arrival, 
the buyer took the tobacco at his own 
price and held until the boat arrived 
and sold at a good profit. To remedy 
this the Legislature enacted a law to 
allow the Gounty courts to buy or rent 
land— establish warehouses, where the 
tobs.c2 was inspected, bonded and 
stored and @ warehouse certificate or 
reccipt given that he had so many 
pounds of a specified class of tobacco 
onband. It was indictable to forge, 
alter, or steal these receipts and they 
were received in payment of debts or 
as security for loan of money, and to 
the merchant or other business men 
the certificate of tobacco answered all 
the purposes of money. This act is on 
the Statute book of North Carolina to- 
day after 120 yeare, and if there is 
need by the tobacco men along these 
lines they have a mode of and mc- 
chinery for relief in the lawsof the 
State under the title of Inspection in 
our Ccde. 

The elevators or warehouees for 
grain in the Northw:si which answer 
so well thse nceds of the wheat farmer, 
are simply slight modifications of this 
plan adopted by North Carolina in its 
firat edition of laws. 

For the cotton planter thore is no 
such relief at hand and he must work 
out his own relief. Cotton in the bale 
igs regarded ag good security and men 
with money to loan so regard it. The 
needs of the world now require all this 
crop each year, yet the price obtainea 
is so low that in many instances it does 
not pay the cost of production. This 
is occasioned by ths amount of the 

crop forced upon the market in the 
first three or four months of the crop 
year—September to December each 
year. This again is caused by the 
debts of the farmers who have raised a 
considerable portion of the crop and 
who have put the cate of maturity cf 
these debts at a time generally before 
the entire crop is gathered, Toe chang: 
ing of the time of settlement of debts 
from January 1to November 1 or Oc 
tober 15ih is one great cauze of 80 
much of the cotton coming on the 
market so early. And the fact that 
the crop has matured so early this 
year is one great cause why the far- 
mer has been able to regulate, to some 
extent, ite marketing. Many a farmer 
can sit upon his bale, smoke his pip 
and knock his heels against it and wait 
for a better price this fall, who, if the 
crop had been a little later in matur 
ing, would have had to roll it from the 
press to the wagon and strike a trot for 
market. They have a feeling of indc- 
pendence this Fall for a short time 
that they have not known for several 
years, 

That the farmer must use the cotton 
crop 6s security crop is not his fault. It 
has been selected «8 security by those 
from whom he wishes accommodation- 
Five acres of cotton will stand fora 
much greater amount than twenty of 
wheat,—probably because the cotton 
is 80 much easier to handle, possibly, 
because the more cotton he raises the 
greater amount of provisions, eic., he 
will have to buy. 

What we need is for the cotton 
grower some syetem that will give us 
the advantage of the North Oarclina 
Tobacco warehouse of the Elevator of 
the Northwest. In the Northwest—io 
Missouri, Iilinois, Iowa and other 
States, the laws are very erplicit as to 
handling the grain and realizing upon 
it. As we have no laws as to particu 
lars, it is necessary for us to use the 
general law aad provide the particulars 
under the plan of incorporation. It is 


generally conceded that if some plan 
Can be formulated by which the mar 
keting of the crop can ba extended 
through the year the price of cotton 
can be maintained at a higher figure, 
and above the cost of produstion. Just 
now many insist that the farmers 
should “Jamp Jim Crow” and “cut 
the pigeon wing,” because the price of 
cotton has passed the cost of produc- 
tion by a small margin. This should 
always be the case, and would be if 
the crop could ba handled as asa unit 
or three-fourths of it. 
the whiskey trust has never bsen able 
to have matters exactly as they de- 
termined, on account of the ‘‘moor- 
shiner,” the amount of whos3 produc- 
tion and the price at which it will be 
offered cannot be taken into the esti— 
mate. So with the cotton p anter the 
man in the way of managing the sale 
of the crop is the small farmer who 
raises from one to three or four bales— 
genera'ly getting advances toa greater 
amount than the cotton will bring and 
which he generally carries to the next 
crop by a mortgage upon his horse, 
cow cr perhaps land. When the baie 
is gathered he is compelled to put it on 
the market, whether the price is four 
or ten cents, and the price of the cot 
ton ig actually lowered by his effort to 
meet his obligations. The amount of 
cotton producad by this class cannot 
be ascertained. There is no way by 
which we can make an estimate. The 
Census gives us the number of acrea in 
farms from the smallest to the largest, 
but there is no way to atc2rtain the 
amount of cotton raised by each far 
mer. I hops that the next Census wili 
givo us some data along this line, and 
Iam corresponding with the Super 
visors regarding this matter. 

Any plan to successfully maket the 
crop must contain a provision to buy 
outright a large portion of this cotton, 
cr an aseignment of the mortgage 
sticking thereto, and money for this 
purpose will have to be provided. The 
Sinners and weavers have daily out- 
put of their plants and therefore con- 
tinuous work for the managers of the 
sale of their products. 

But the cotton comes in, in our sec- 
tion, in about three months and not to 
exceed four or five in any of the S :ates, 
and it must be arranged as it comes 
forward. Now can the farmers keep 
this o: ginization together the other 
soven months or evenif the system is 
perfected so that the business will grad 
ually extend over three-fourths of the 
year? It seems to me that the farmer 
needs an organization embracing not 
only the selling of cotton, but all his 
interests, and which require mee!ings 
every month of the year, one which 
will promote his welfare and can also 
be euccesefully used for the sale of his 
ecotten crop. Persons not farmers 
c uld co-operate in the work of selling 
the cotton. 

The raising of cotton has been re- 

duced almost to perfection. What we 
now need is to perfect the selling—so 
that the producer may recoive a just 
price. 
Thia is an opportune time to take 
steps on this head. There will be but 
a small surplus left over for next year, 
or rather the surplus now existing wil 
be greatly reduced. If arrangements 
can be made by which the next crop 
and its successors shall not be offered 
go as to reduce the price,—thatis, that 
the surplus shall be in the hands of the 
cotton growers,—a good start will have 
been made. 

It is the best opportunity eicce 1890 
and if allowed to psss may not return 
in ten years. 
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PRITCHARD ON AMENDMENT. 





Claims it Will Disfranchise the Illiterate 
of Both Races. 

STATESVILLE, N. C., Ostober 19 — 
Senator Pritchard spoke here last night 
in regard to the proposition to amend 
the provision of the State Constitution 
prescribing the qualifications for elect 

ors. This amendment constituted, he 
said, the most important question pre- 
sented to the p3ople since the war. 
The constitution of 1868, framed by the 
Republican party, guaranteed free 
suffrage to the rich, the poor and the 
educated alike. There had never been 
a moment since its adoption, declared 
the Senator, when it had not been the 
intention of the Democratic party to do 
all in its power, should the opportunity 
present itself to amend the Constitution 
go as to restrici the right of suff:age 
and if possible prevent the poor and 
illiterate white people from exercising 
that right. Toe people were confronted 
with a proposition to amend the Con- 
stitution which would, in bis judgment, 
disfranchise the poor and illiterate 
clacs38 of both races. 

————_—» 


o-oo 

Statesville Mascot: An article has 
appeared in two or three newspapers 
of the State saying that the reason we 
are to have only one week of court 18 
that our lawyers resented Judge Rob- 
inson’s discourtesy to them at August 
term. This is a mistake. Judge Robin- 
gon was not di:courteous to them, and 
they make no .such charge against 





him. 


It is said that! 


WHAT TAR HEELS ARE DOING. 


Cream of the State Press—Drops of Turpentine 
- @rains of Rice from the East—Clusters 
*f Grapes and Tobacco Stems from the 
Yerth—Stalks of Corn and Grains of 
Waeat from the West—Peanuts 
and Cotton Seed from the South 


Avery Kale, white, age 19, wae 
hanged last week at Newton. 

A. T. Grant has been appointed 
clerk of the Davie Superior Court by 
Judge Starbuck. 

The managers of the opera house at 
Galdsboro refused to let the Mormon 
elders hold their meetings in that 
building. 

Mr. C. A Brown, a newspaper man 
with thirty years experience, has 
bought the S:ottish Chiet and changed 
the name to the Maxton Herald. 

Lowis Summerel!, overseer of con- 
victs on on one of the Siate farms, was 
last week found not guilty of the 
charges of cruelty brought against 
him. 

Rev. Wm. 8. Lacy, a Presbyterian 
minister, died at the home of his 
brother, Labor Commissioner Ben R. 
Lacy, in Raleigh, Saturday morning. 
Hs was an eminent preacher. 

The old Dismal Swamp canal bas 
deen reopened. The first boats went 
from Norfolk to E izabeth City Satur 
day. The event was cel: brated in 
Eiizaveth City in handsome style, 

Harvie Saunders, Jack L3e and Sam 
Hutchins, three young men of Salem, 
ware arrested on the 15th on thecharge 
of making a criminal assault upon Min 
nie Sprink!e, aged about 16 

In the Darbam Superior Court last 
Week was tried the case of the admin 
istrator of Moody Andrews, deceas:d, 
against the Siate University Railroad 
for $50,000 damages, resulting in a 
verdict of §2500 damages for the 
plaint: ff. 

Eugene L Epps, an employe of 
Cone’s Finishing Mills, Greensboro, 
has been robbing the mill of cotton 
cloth for montha and selling it to mer- 
chants at cut prices. It is said he has 
stolen $500 or $600 worth of goods. He 
has b2en arresied and jailed. 

Will Biggers, an employe of the 
Southern Railwey at Charlotte, had 
his arm cutcff by a train Saturday. 
He carried the severed arm to a livery 
atable, while the physicians were be- 
ing phoned for. H3 wasone of Roose 
velt’s Rough Riders at Santiago. 

The cotton mill of the Coleman 
Manufacturing Company, of Concord, 
will be run within six weeks. The 
machinery is being put in place now. 
This mill is to have 7,000 spindles and 
140 looms. Mr H E. Smith, formerly 
of Lowell, Mass., is to be the superin 
tendent. Colored operatives, a; far as 
practicable, will be empl: yed. 
Laurinburg will soon have a wel! 
fiitted cotton mill. The building is now 
ready and the machinery is beginning 
toarrive. By the first of January the 
mi!l wili be in operation. The mill is 
t> be known as the Scotland Cotton 
Miil and will make fine hosiery yarrs. 
The capital stock is $100,000 and the 
capacity 5,000 spindles. 

The trialof John J: fferson for the 
murder of Capt. Cal. Barnes was con- 
cluded at Wilson Thursday, when the 
jury rendered a verdict of guiity in the 
first degrees. Judge Battle sentenced 
J. fferson to be hanged November 15th. 
Jefferson’s counee!l, Hon. Jno E Wood 
ard, has appzaled the case, basing his 
appeal on various exceptions and on 
an alleged error in the charge of Judge 
Battle to the jury. 


Hillsboro Observer: There are about 
8,000 orphans in North Carolina, and 
only about 1.000 of them are being car 
ed forin asylums or orphan’s homes. 
There are cix orphanages in the State. 
There are two at Oxford (one white 
and one colored); one at Thomasville 
one at Goldsboro, one at Barium 
Springs and one at Charlotte. The 
seventh is being built at Raleigh. This 
will give the Baptists, Methodists, 
Presbyterians ard Episcopalians all an 
orphanage cash. Then the Masons 
have two and the Odd Fellows one. 


Mr. A F. Page, & prominent busi- 
ness man of Raleigh, died at his home 
in this city on the 16th inst. He was 
a brother to Rev. J H. Page of the 
Methodist Church. Mr. Page was firat 
engaged in the lumber business on a 
large ecale in the early seventies, and 
in 1867 projected the Aberdeen and 
Weat End R:ilroad, now the Aberdeen 
and Asheboro Railroad. For a long 
time it was the best paying piece of 
railroad property in the United States 
Some years ago he withdrew from it, 
and it bas since been operated and 
chicfly owned by his sons. He was 
one of the founders of the Commercial 
ani Farmers’ Bank of Raleigh, and 
built the Academy of Music and the 
Park Hotel, twocf the larg<st and 
most costly structures in this city. 
He hed many friends and no enemies, 
and his death will be widely deplored. 
O30 of his last acts was to give $5,000 
to the Methodist Orphanage, which ig 
being erected in Raleigh. Mr. Page 





leaves eight children. 


General News. 


SPARKS FROM THE WIRES. 
The Latest Reliable News From the 
Earth's Four Corners Selected 
and Condensed for Pro- 
gressive Farmer 
Readers. 
fH Several severe battles between Boers 

and British were fought last week. 

Official notice has been given of the 
retirement of General Shafter of the 
United ftates Army. 

The Steamer Nutmeg State wes 
burned in Long Island Sound Saturday 
and several of the crew were lost. 
Several passengers also probably per- 
ished. A number were injured. 

The Sultan of Turkey has drowned 
several ladies of his harem, who were 
suspected of complicity with members 
of the young Turkish party. The wo 
men were drowned in the Bosphorus. 


For the quarter ending September 
30 last, the increase over the corres: 
ponding quarter last year in the issue 
of postage stamps, stamped envelopes 
and pcs al cards, amounted to almost 
14 per cent. 

The California State Board of Health 
has decided not to quarantine egainst 
the consumption of other States, put 
has recommended that in all State in 
stitutions those «filicted with tubercu 
losis be ceparated from the ct er in- 
mate;, 

Boston and New York capitaliats 
have secured a site at Bristol, Va, for 
a large pulp mill and paper factory, 
and will organiz3 a company with a 
capital of $500 000. It will be a branch 
of the Columbia Paper Company and 
will operate, it is said, in opposition to 
the paper truet, A similar plant will 
be established by the same company 
at Buena Vista, Va., where about the 
same amount will be invested. 


The cornerstone of the new Federal 
Buildpng at Chicago was laid by Presi- 
dent McKinley on Oct. 9, the event 
being the crowning feature of the 
week's festivities. There was a pa- 
rade of civic and military organiza 
tions inthe afterncon and a bar quet 
at the Auditorium in the evening, 
which was attended by all the distin 
guished foreigners who were guests of 
the city during the festivl. 


The per capita circulation emounted 
to $25 41 Sp. 1, according to govern - 
ment estimates, compared with $25 31 
Aug. 1, $25 73 June 1, and $25.49 May 
1. Outof 1942 million dollars in cir 
culation, 404, or more than 20 percent., 
was in the form of silver c:rtificates 
Out cf 481 million standard silver dol 
lars, less than 65 million were in actual 
circulation, the public preferring to 
uge this money in the form of the pa 
per certificates. 


Wilson Lx, a little town on the 
Yezoce & Miesiesippi Valley River Rail 
road above New Orleans was the scere 
of a lynchizg Sunday. J. L. Smith, 
white, & former resident of the place, 
but late of the Buffalo Creek neigh 
borhood, in Wilkinson county, Miss., 
was strung up toa limb of a pine tree 
after being wrested from the town 
marshal by a p2sae of citizens. Smith 
was charg.d with having been the 
leader of a cattle stealing gang that 
had infested the county for years. 


Speaking of the American Sugar Re 
fining Co. (the Sugar Trust), the Fi 
nancial R:cord of New York says: 
“Tais isa company who3e surplus is 
estimated at $20 000,000 or more, draw 
ing interes: for the stockholders who 
have received regularly 1 per cent. 
@ month in dividends and once 10 per 
cent, extra. This company we firmly 
believe able and ready to continue in- 
definitely the payment of same or 
larger amounts of dividends for fol- 
lowing reasons: The rfiaeries turn 
out about 45 000 barrels of sugar per 
dry. The present small difference be 
tween raw and refined is sufficient to 
enable the company to make about $2 
a barrel, figuring the cost of reficing 
at j of acent per pound. Two dollars 
per barrel on 45,000 barrela makes 
€90 000 a day, or eay $27 000,000 a 
yeer.” 





——De He 


BRYAN ON THE ISSUES. 





He is Not in a Hurry to Say What Will 
Be Paramount Next Year 

Des Moines, Ia , Oct. 21 —William 
J Bryan, in an interview today on 
the issu's for 19°0, said, with regard 
to the paramount issue: 

“It is a question I do not wish to be 
miequoted on, Please take this down 
verbatim: ‘I do not ¢eem it advisable 
or possible to state so far ahead what 
issues will be of chief importance. I 
will say, however, that our issues of 
1896 sre just as important today as 
they ever were.’” With regard to the 
Philippines, be said he did not favor 
withdrawal of our troops, but we 
should declare our purpose in une- 
quivocal terms, 80 positive that the 
Filipinos cannot doubt it, to grant 
them ‘ull and complete independence 
the moment they have established a 





stable govern ment. 


TO RESTRICT THE BALLOT, 


Georgia’s Governor Will Urge it in His 
Message. 

ATLANTA, Ga , Oot 19 —In his forth- 
coming message to the legislature 
which meets next week, Governor 
Chandler will recommend such an 
amendment to the constitution as will 
restrict the ballot to the the virtue and 
intelligence of the State. The steps 
taken by sister States toward restric 
tion of the ballot are referred to and 
while there is no suggestion of any par- 
ticular plan for securing the desired 
end, the Governor's idea that the mass 
of ignorant negro voters ehould be 
eliminated is made clear. Hs is speci 
fic in his declaration that the distinc- 
tion should not be of raca or color, or 
that it should not be based on a prop- 
erty qualification that would e'iminate 
& man for lack of this world’s goods. 

Crime and mob violence will be 
dwelt on at some length. The Goveraor 
points out the expense of the adminis 
tration of the criminal laws in the 
State showing that the cost is more 
than half a million dollars for meting 
out justice tothe negroes alone. He 
urgesthe necessity of sustaining this 
important branch of the State Govorn- 
ment and recommends that the pay of 
the cflicers be reduced s)mewhat and 
that each private soldier be paid $la 
day when in actual service. As itis 
the privates g2t but 43 cents each day. 


a Oe 
THE SOUTH AFRICAN WAEF: THE 


NEGOTIATIONS, 





The Outlook has already given a his 
tory of the evente which, begiaoning 
with the exodus of the Boers from 
Cape Colony in 1835 and the founding 
of the Transvaal Republic, have pre. 
ceded and prefaced the present war 
in South Africa. To these articles we 
refer the reader who wishcs to ur der- 
stand the course of events which has 
culminated in the negotiations finally 
broken cff by the ultimatum of the 
Travsvaai Rapublic. Without further 
comment on tte mutual suspicion and 
the ineradicable incongruity between 
the stolid and apathetic Boers and the 
ambitious aud aggressive British which 
pervaded and embittered this diplo 
matic intercourse, we here bric fly sum 
mar zo it, that the reader may com 
prehend its culmination: 

May. Twenty one thousand U:tlan 
ders presented to the British Govern 
menta petition praying for redress 
of grievances indorsed by Sir Alfred 
Milner, Governor of Cape Colony and 
High Commissiones for South Africa. 

Muy 31 Sir Alfred Milner and Pres. 
ident Kruger have a conference in 
which Sir Alfrei demands that five 
years shall ba sufficient to secure the 
franchise, with a naturalization oath 
similar to that in the Orarge Free 
State. President Kruger consents to 
halve the present residence of four 
teen years, but insists on Great Brit 
ain abandonment of her claim to 
suzorainty. 

July, The Volkeraad grants retro 
spective franchise after seven years’ 
residence, despite British protest that 
it will not be catisfactory. The Brit 
isi Government propos3s a joint con 
ference. 

August. President Kruger, as an 
alternative, proposes to accept five 
years’ residence, provided Great Brit 
ain abandons her claim to suzerainty 
and piedges herself never again to in 
terfere in Transvaal effaire. Great 
Britain refuses to make such pledges, 
but reproposes conference on all points 
at issue. 

September. President Krugar with 
draws proposal for five years’ residence 
for franchise, but consents to a con- 
ference, on the condition that the 
Transvaal shall be recognized in the 
conference as & sovereign State, involv- 
ing an abandonment of the suz>rainty 
of Great Britain and its rights to inter 
fere. Great Britain refuses to accept 
these conditions, and promises to form 
ulate afresh its demands. Three weeks 
pass by. During that time the Britieh 
Government is evidently making prep- 
arations for possible war. Meanwhile 
Mr. Chamberlain cflicially gives the 
assurance of the Government that 
there was ‘‘no dsire to interfere in 
any way with the South African Re 
public,” and offers ‘to give a complete 
guarantee agair si any attack upon that 
independence either from within any 
part of the British dominions or from 
the territory of a foreign State.” 

October 10. The Transvaal Republic 
sends ita ultimatum to London, de 
mandirg (1) that all points of mutual 
difference shall be regulated by diplo- 
macy or arbitration; (2) thatall British 
troops on the borders of the Trans- 
vaal Republic shall be instantly with. 
drawn; (3) that all reinforcements of 
troops that have arrived in South 
Africa since June 1 shall be removed, 
and (4) that troops now on the seas 
shall not be landed in any part of Fouth 
Africa. Finally, if these four demands 
are not acceded to before five o’clock 
the next day, the Transvaal Govern 
ment will regard the failure ‘‘as a for- 
mal declaration of war.”"—New York 
| Outlook. 





——= 
THE POLITICAL FIELD. 


The campaign in Ohio attracts the 
attention of politicians in all parte of 
the country, mys the New York Inde- 
pendent. The situation is quite com- 
plicated, owing to quarrels or dissen- 
sions in both of the great parties and 
the candidacy of Mayor Jones, of To- 
ledo, but even the correspondents of 
Democratic newspapers predict the 
election of Judge Nash, the Republican 
nominee. The most remarkable fea- 
ture of the canvass isthe unexpected 
strength of Mayor Jones. Estimates 
of the vote to be cast for him range 
from 50,000 to 180.000. A large mejor- 
ity of his followers are to be found in 
the cities among the workingmen, but 
the condition of the two great parties 
tends to give him the support of a 
considerable number ‘of dissatisfied 
Rapublicans and Democrats. The at- 
titude of the Republican fces of Sen- 
ator Hanna must be taken into ac 
count, and Judge Nash excited the en- 
mity of one of these, Governor Bush- 
nell, last year by tha sharp letter in 
which he refused an appointment to 
office. On the other hand, Mr. Me- 
Loan is not a popular candidate, and 
it is predicted that he will lose the 
votes of many Dsmocrats. He has 
lived in Washington for fourteen 
yeara, and has paid only a few dollars 
in taxes on personal property, al- 
though his fortune is estimated to be 
$16,000,000. His political methods are 
repulsive to the better element in hie 
party. He is now making a free dis- 
tribution daily of 250,000 copies of his 
newspa er, whose influence hag al- 
ways been demoralizing. The Repub- 
lican committee’s assault upon the 
pocketbooks of Federal c flice holders 
throughout the country is said to have 
diverted to Jones the votes of inde- 
pendent Democrats who were inclined 
to vote for Nash. The silver icsue has 
been laid aside by the Democrats. The 
Republicans have a long list of promi- 
nent campaign speakers, including 
nine Senators and three times as many 
Congrissmen. As election day ap- 
proaches the bitterness of the Damo- 
cratic quarrel in Kentucky becomes 
more intense, and upon a fair count the 
defeat of Goebel ssems to be aseured. 
For some time past ex Secretary Car- 
licle has beon a prominent figure in the 
Democratic revolt. In New York 
Richard Croker has wrested control 
of the Democratic Stats Committee 
from ex Senator Hill, and the commit- 
tee has passed a resolution highly com- 
Pimentary to Mr. Bryan. The latter 


now says that he would not advise 


the withdrawal of the troops from the 
Philippines, bu: a plain declaration by 
the Uaited States of a purpose to give 
the Filipinos full indeperndense as soon 
as they have made a siable govern- 
ment of their own. 
2 6-2 + oe 

The Dismal Swamp canal was re- 
opened io tr: flic Oct. 14, a epecial in- 
spection flset going from Norfolk to 
Elizabeth City. The new waterway 
enables all light dratt shipping to take 
the inland channel and avoid the 
dreaded Diamond shoals. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


The Golden Belt Hosiery Company, 
of Durham, has gone intvu the hands 
of a receiver. 


The State Convention of the Daugh- 
tera of the Confederacy, which met at 
Henderson last week, adjourned to 
meet in Raleigh next year. 

Fayetteville Oboserver: The Tolar- 
Holt mill on Magsey’s bill is nearly 
ready to receive its machinery, the 
roof being about complete. The roof 
is of pitched sheating, covered with a 
layer of gravel. The tenement houses 
are also about completed and they 
command one of the finest views pos- 
sible. The Ho:t-Morgan mill is chortly 
to have an addition of 150 looms, which 
added to the 48 now in operation, will 
make nearly 200 looms. The goods 
these looms turn out are finished for 
the market on the spot, as this factory 
has a splendid finishing plant. 


The Burlington News saye: “The 
Erwin Cotton Mill Company, who are 
to erect the large cotton mill in Chat- 
ham county, are having the road sur- 
veyed, and will construct a modern 
piece of macadamized road from Haw 
River to Pittsboro. They propose to 
have such a perfect road that a horse 
can trot every step of the way to Pitte- 
boro with a buggy. They will not fol- 
low the old road, but will make a new 
one entirely. We wish we had such 
roads throughout our entire county.” 

It is gratifying to note the progress 
that is being made on the Methodist 
Orphanage at Raleigh. The executive 
committee of the board of directors 
have recently accepted designs and 
plans for the cottages. It is announced 
that work will begin in a short while, 
Practically all of the leading denomi- 
nations now conduct orphanages, 
which with the Masonic orphanage at 
Oxford, put North Carolina in a decid- 
edly enviable light in regard to its care 
for the orphans.—Wilmington Da 
spatch. 
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Written for THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. | 


ALL I$ NOT GOLD THAT GLITTERS. 


—- > — 


One simmer I went to a place of resort ; 
Not exactly for health did I go, 

For I had an idea that my fancy had wrought 
Of a beauty who wanted a beau. 


For romantic, alas! is the turn of my mind, 
And my heart is susceptible, too; 

So, whenever a face that is fair do I find 
I am smitten and tempted to woo. 


A neat room that o’erlooked the back yard was assigned 
A3 the one to bo mine while I staid; 

When [ looked and beheld how my view was confined 
Quite a damper my spirits belaid. 


There were clothes lines that crossed and re-crossed all about, 
And there hanging to dry and to air, 
Was enough to reveal and place beyond doubt 


The ‘‘make-up” of one half of 


the fair. 


My romance got a shock at beholding the sight; 


My ideal realistic became, 


And I would, beyond doubt, have resorted to flight 
But for somethirg that made me remain. 


I retired one ni: ht with my winiow wide open 
And was thinking of leaving next day, 

When my thoughts, by a strain of enchantment, were broken, 
By a voice that was singing a lay. 


The sweet throat and the voice that could warble such strains 
Must belong to a form that is fair, 

And I slept amid dreams of the softest refrains 
From a beauty that naught could compare. 


I had now an idea, that was sure to prove true— 
Both a voice and a form all complete— 

For the voice I had heard, and was eager to woo 
The fair owner, just doubtless wis sweet. 


The next morning I woke in a rapture of Jove 
To behold the fair oneof my dream, 

When a strain, as if borne on the wings of a dove, 
Through the window came warbling again. 


I rushed to the window and reach:d my head out 
For a giimpse of my dearest ideal, 

But alae! not a thing did I see thereabouts 
But the sights so distressingly real. 


I was haunted all day by thoce heavenly strains, 
And endeavored to flad out the eource, 

But I nothing discovered rewarding my pains 
And was puzzled to steer the right course. 


S80, downhearted, I went to my room in despair— 
It was late in the evening [ went— 

And ere long there came floating the tones of an air 
Like a trill that an angel might vent. 


With a bound to the wind >w again I looked out 
To see, once, the fair form of a living ideal— 

And there, singing and hanging out cloth:s all about, 
Wes—a sable-hued maiden most cussedly real! 


~~ 








—— 


WHY SO MANY OLD MAIDS? 








—Upton B. Gwynn 














—— 





A Northern paper, edited by a wo. 
man, bewails the fact that there are so 
many old old maids and bachelors in 
the United States, and the number is 
constanty increasing. 

The crusty old bachelor who presides 
over the sccicty column of the Austin 
Daily Tribune. furnishes a eolution to 
the question which ssems to give the 
New E 2gland epiaster so much anxiety, 
in true and homely English as follows: 

The dear woman should not be as- 
tonished. The fact is because of the 
faulty education of the girls. For in- 
stance, a father who can barely make 
a living for himself and family, edu- 
cates his daughter in such & manner 
that she could only be happy as the 
wife of a wealty man. 

She goes to school and learns a} ttle 
about mathematic3 and a little about 
history, and a great deal about F-ench 
She als) learas the piano and can play 
and sing delightfully. 

Ina parlor, crowded with well bred 
people, this daughter of the pocr, hare- 
working parent ia at home. She is 
brigt, witty, well read aod a brilliant 

conversationalist. Her toilet isexq is 
ite, her hands are soft, pink and white 
as those of an in ‘ant, and she is as fas- 
cinating as a Venus 

She meeta the young gentlemen cf 
her native city. Most of them are 
dressed faultlessly and are well educa 


ted, butes a rulethey sare drawing 1 


small salaries. Tha yourg man falls 
in love with the young girl, and she 
in turn reciprocates the tender feeling, 

Time rolls on, and the young men if 
he has an ounce of brain, begins to 
figure .n the marriage problem. H3 
soon discovers that his salary for a 
month would not pay for the dress 
Miss Marye Hortense Blivens wore the 
previous evening. 

He belives that if he could marry a 
handsome young woman ani she 
could be content to begin liie with 
him at the bottom round, and wo:k 
contentedly towards fortune and 
wealth, that he would reach that posi 
tion. But he knows full well that 
“love in a cottage” would never suit 
Mise Biivens 

So far as practical life ia concerned 
she is hopelessly ignorant. She never 
made a pan of biscuits in her life, and 
if she should attempt it they could be 


Mies Blivens, although he may love her 
devotedly. Tais very love would 
prompt him to refuse 'o place her in 
@ position which he knows would make 
her lifea burden. Thus the marriage 
never occurs, and the dainty,sprightly, 
epirited young woman goes unmated, 
for rich young men are the exception 
and not for the rule. 

Even though a marriageable young 
man has wealth, as a rule after he 
sows a large and thriving crop of wild 
oats, and decides he had better settle 
down, he will prefer a practical girl, 
& woman who, in case of necessity, 








used by the navy department as a:- 
mor piercing projectiles. It would, in 
fact, puzzle Miss Bliveas to successfully 
boil water in a red hot stove. 

So far as superintending a household 
is concerned, she would be as ignorant 
of it as some public school superin 
tendents are of ordinary politeness 
In fact, her training and education 
has fitted her for the position of a par- 
lor ornament and not for a wife and 
the mother of a fa nily. 

If the young man has as much sense 
aan alderman he will never marry 


A 





could take charge of a household and 
tell sugar from salt without outside 
help. 

We believe giris should be educated 
just as high as their ability to learn, 
and that of their par ‘nts to pay for it, 
willadmit But in acdition to keeping 
their hands soft and white and their 
toilet up to the latest fad, they should 
be taught that there is something eise 
in life, a stern, prac:ical side, that 
they should ba f smiliar with. 

If they marry a man who is able to 
keep them from worry and labor, so 
much the better, but in case misfortune 
overtook the husband, the wife, who 
i3 not com v,etent to aid him at sucha 
time of distress, with a willing heart 
anda practical hand, would be much 
better off as an old maid to sit in the 
pirlor and nurse Maltese cats and 
woolly fices. 

It is not the fault of the girls that 
the daughters of so many poor men 
are raised to believe life is one endless 
holiday, but the fault of over indul- 
gent and silly parents who do not take 
the proper view of life and its attend 
ant duties. 





DETERMINING ONB’S CALLING, 
It Does Not Come Ready Labeled Nor 
Does It Often Come Unsought, 

‘Nature does not give the ordinary 
mortal a specific label of his calling, 
but implan:s certain tendencies which 
are not so po3itive as suggestive,” is 
the position taken by Carrie E Garrett 
in a thoughtful article entitled “A 
Song of Work” in the August Woman's 
H»ms Oompanion. ‘‘3ometimes the 
latent forcs lies a:leep for yrars until 
go nething happens to call it for bh 
aod then, as a rule, it ia merely a bent, 
a bia’, which leads a man on, step by 
etep gives him as much encourag: ment 
@}i he neede, but doea not in i's early 
8.ages aszume the form of a positive 
vocation, It see us to be at firet largely 
@ matter of faith, ani thus the young 
discipie finds it hard to explain to 
Others the inward urging which he 
feels toward some particular vocation; 
and perhaps he is oblig3d to bear som3 
criticism for his reluctant attitude to 
ward other, perhaps more lucrative, 
callings. Even he himself will at 


times feel a sense of impotence and 
despair and have fears that he is ona 
false trial. But again the suggestion— 
the whiepers of a man’s true vocation 
will be heard, and in spite of himself 
he picks up the thread and presses on 
ward, 

“If people would ssek for thir chil 
dren, not that which seems best or 
most expedient for them to do, but 
that which they can do best, we should 
not have so many jaded, joylecs work 
ers. Some unfortunate child«n are 
predestinied to perpetuate the ‘firm’ 
just as if they were bees or silk worms 
born to the family calling. If John’s 
father is an established bird fancier, 
John is expected to be 4 bird-fancier, 
too, though he may secretly aspire to 
medicine or cabinet-making. It is said 
that on the death of Canova, the Ital 
ian eculptor, an Englishmaa asked his 
brother if he meant to ‘carry on the 
business.’ Then the old bugbear ‘gen 
tility’ often creeps in (‘ven in demo- 
cratic America), and dooms to suck 
polite callings as echool teaching, book- 
keeping, stenography, acd other pen 
6niink crafts, many girls with cun 
ning fingers and a quick eye for colcr 
who were divinely appointed to be 
miillioers.” 


—_——_——<3 +o oe ———— 


TALKING. 


The remarks usually made to stran 
gers about the weather must be taken 
only as preliminary courtesies, and 
when they are over many are embar 
rassed as to the next topic to be intro- 
duced. If the stranger has the same 
tastes and pursuits there is no diffi 
culty. Two literary men, two s)ldiers, 
two physicians, two society women, 
can easily make talk To be sure there 
is a foolish prejudice ia talking ‘‘shop” 
—foolish, because talking snop means 
talking of matters that are of interest 
to the speakers and well uaderstood 
by them. If the tastes are not in com. 
mop, then it ia safe to fall back upon 
public events, books, the exhibitions on 
view, summer watering placcs, or 
traveling. 

For three thousand years women 
have been accused of talking, as if it 
were @ crime to talk. In all languages 
“silence” has been held up to them as 
a grace extracrdinary; and even with 
regard to men there has teen @ super- 
stition that great talkers were some- 
how little doers. This world has grown 
wiser, lately, and has become quite 
alive to the blessing of people who 
have something tosay,andwho krow 
how to say it. Fr good talking is 
not only an accompli. hment; it is also 
@ moral excellence. How can we like 
@ person who repels all our advances 
with ‘‘yes” and “no”? We feelin such 
curtness a real want of good will. Our 
own good-will is soon froz3n up, and 
a sentiment uf resentmsnt follows. 

However, though this art seems so 
easy, itis not attained witiout habit 
and practice. It cannot be taken up 
as aresourcs when we have nothiog 
else todo. We have to learn to talk, 
aad it is an accomplishment worta 
learning. For conversation is designed 
to be the long lasting, never failing, 
amusement of mankind. It is tae 
pleasure tha’ begins earliest, outlives 
ail other pleasures, and through it, 
even at the point of death, we signify 
to those who are leaving, the glory ot 
our hopes and the eternity of our love. 
—Secct d, 


—_—_~9 + oe - ——_ 

L tnoyourg man misjidg> himself 
unfortunate, or truly poor, so long as 
he has the full us; of his limbs and 
faculties, and is substantially free from 
debt. Hunger, cold, rags, hard work, 
contempt, suspicion, uojust reproach, 
are diazgreeable; but debs is: i: fi rively 
wore than them all. And, if it had 
pleased God tospare either or all of my 
§)ns to be the supporiand solaseof my 
declining years, the lesson which | 
should oave most earnestly sought to 
impress upon them is —‘'Never run into 
debt! Avoid pecuniary obligations :s 
you would pestilence or famine. It 
you have but fifty cents and can get 
no more for a week, buy a peck of corn, 
parch it, and live cn it, rather than 
owe any man a dollar!” Of course, I 
know that some men must do business 
hat involves risks, and must often 
give notes and other obligations, and I 
do not consider him realiy in debt who 
can lay his hand directly on the meuis 
of paying, at eome little sacrifize, ali 
that he owes; Ispeak of real debt— 
which involves risk or sacrifice on the 
one side, obligaiion and dependence ou 
the other—and { say, from all such, 
let every yout: humbly pray God to 
Preserve hios evermore.—Horace 
Greeley. 


> oe 
Wher Gov. Pisgree was on the stump 
last fall, as one place a rather seedy 
individual was specially cordial. 
“I don't quite remember you, ny 
“tciend,” Mr. Piogree said, 
‘Oa, I—yes, you do—made 
shiris in Dstroit.” 
‘Ah, yes,” said the Governor, and 
turning to a distinguished Senacor at 
his side suii: 
‘Senator, allow me to introduce 
my trie: d, Majoc Shirts, of Detroi.!” 


your 








Our Social Chat. 


EDITED BY AUNT JENNIE, RALEIGH, N. C. 


AUNT JENNIB’S LETTER. 

The boys seem to have deserted us 
but I think the girls will prove to them 
by the lettera this week that some 
girlscan talk entertainingly without 
the company of boys And though 
Twenty Oe tells us that nine-tentks 
of the girls he knows ‘'rather talk of 
love or nonsens3 than anything else,” 
we fiad that the girls who write this 
week bring in such subj>cts only as @ 
spice and devote most of their space to 
serious and earnest questions. 

Panay appears in our cirle again this 
week. We hope, Parsy, that ycu will 
write us ycur plan for the relief of the 
fectory children. The authors of most 
of the schemes that have been cf most 
banefis to humanity have been ridi- 
culed as fanatics and dreamers but the 
world has fiaally realizad the value of 
their plans and adopted them. As 
E:\!a Wheeler Wilcox says; 

‘Tae world is well lost when the world 
is wrong, 

No matter how men deride you ; 

For if you are patient and ficm and 
strong 

You will find in time (though the time 
be long) 

That the world wheels ’round beside 

you. 








“If you dare to sail first o’er a new 
thought track, 
For a while it will scourge and score 
you; : 
Then, coming abreast with a skillful 
ack, 
It will clasp your hand and slap your 


And vow it was there before you.” 


§> let us have your plan, Pansy, and 
do not remain away so long again. 

Uaa gives us a thoughtful and well 
written letter on the tobacco habit. 

E‘len confirms Careless Tom’s theory 
in regard to her change of name, and 
thus demolishss the air castles that 
some of cur circle had built for her. 
You are right, E:len, in regard to girls 
and boarding echools. No girl can 
have too much education—and if a 
girl has a desire for an education a 
boarding school is the place for her as 
goon ag she is prepared for it. And as 
you say the contact with other girls is 
likely to inspire this desire for educa 
tion. 

Eva Plamondon in response to the 
req est of so many of our circle, writes 
again this week. 

It is interesting to note the various 
sections of North Carolina represented 
ia our circle. For instance, this week 
we have from the E \st U 1a, who lives 
within a few miles of Pamlico S5uné; 
from the central and west central, 
E len and Pansy, and from the west, 
E’a Piamondon, whose home is sur 
rounded by someof the Siate’s most 
beautiful mountain scenery. 

AUNT JENNIE. 
eee ee 


FROM EVA PLAMONDON. 


Dear AUNT JENNIE:—As the words 
of that swest oid song run, ‘ D>» they 
miss me at home?’ 

‘Is there a chord in the music, 
That’s missed when my votce is away? 
And acsord in each heart that awaketh 
R-gret at my wearisome sta; ?” 

Dar Aunt Jennie, I cannot dare to 
even hope I’ve been missed, for there 
are so many better and more capable 
writers than I can ever hope to be 
who bave bean making Our S :cial 
Chat 80 entertaining that surely not 
one of you have missed me. 

I think I must take for my favorita 
motto ‘‘Never pus off ‘till tomorrow 
what can be done today” for putting 
cff ‘till to morrow what should ba done 
to day, is my exsuse for being absent 
so long. H»>wever, I promise to do 
batter in the future, and, if I do say so 
myself, my promises are not ‘‘iike pie 
crusts, easily broken.” 

How I have enjoyed the Cousins, !c’- 
ters since I last wrot-: they have ali 
been so interesting I dared not entor 
Auaot Jonnie’s hospitable abode with 
my duller mind. 

Coursing, how many of you are corry 
to seo the green leaves of Summer turn 
to brown and gold and slowly flutier 
tothe earth? For my partI love the 
Autumn of the year. I love the'ciol 
pure mornings ard the sweet warm 
sun of tle afterooons, and I love to 
watch the beautiful brilliant woods 
change fri m deepest c*imson to golden 
brown. Stillthere is something sad in 
t'e thought that ers long the woods 
which blush so warmly now ‘neath tre 
8 in’s passionate k'sies will stand bare 
and brown and desolate, shornot ail 
tieir glowing colors ‘sili another year 
hae flown.” 

Aud how giad we younger cousins 
should b3 that we are not in the au 
tumn of lifs but in youth’s springtime 
ing ea¢! Oi! Lam afraid too many of 
ts lightly priz} our vigorous j»yous 
youth—do we voi? Bisit we are ia 
nocent and loving, brave and true, 
j>yous with the j>yousness of a pure 
heart and clear conssienca, fearless, in 
the Kaowledge that God is above us, 
and holds us allin the hollow of His 





hand, we can never grow old and faded. 





Oa no! for how can we grow old when 
our eyes are bright with innocence, 
our lips sweet with trutb, and fragrant 
with loving kindly words, our minds 
stainless aad unclouded an¢ our hearts 
glowing with the firesof youth and 
and purity. We can never be old if 
we are like this, neve:! We will al 
ways be fair and sweet and and win- 
some, espscially to the eyes and hearts 
of those who love us. 

I have always loved these words from 
“Silver Threads Anong the Guld:”’ 
**When your hair is silvery white, love, 
Aad your ey3s n» longer bright, love, 
With the ruses of the May 
' will kiss your lips and eay, 

O1, my darling, you will be 
Ever young and fair to me, 
S:nce.f kissed you mine alone, 
You have never older grown.” 

And, dear Cousins, the best way to 
be happy is to make others happy— 
don’t you think so, Aunt Jennie? If 
we have acrcs; to carry, lec us try to 
remember who carried the Cross to 
Mt. Calvary for love of us bravely— 
uncomplainingly, patiently, with drops 
of anguish on His sacred brow, and 
desolation, deep and dark, in His in- 
finitely loving heart. What are we, 
poor faulty creatures! that we should 
Comp'ain! We should remember that 
*‘He chastiseth whom Hea loveth” ard 
if we tru:3t Him fully and entirely 
aia little tender child trusts the guid 
ing maternal hand to lead him out of 
the piercing cruel thorns into the 
smoother paths, so will Gd lead us 
It takes 89 little to make a heart glad, 
go little, —a responsive smile, a kindly 
word, a loving glance, a word of praise 
or a tender kiss from lips that are 
precious to us. Those are pretty lines 
that I have in my scrapbook : 

‘SA good. bye kiss is a little thing, 

With your hand on the door to go, 


But it takes the venom outof the s:ing, 
Of the thoughtless word, or the cruel 


thing, 
That you did an hour ago.” 


Aunt Jennie, don’t you think that is 
the best way to lighten our burdens? 
I do, bacause, we will become very 
lovable in the eyes of those loved ones 
then. And love cannot be concealed. 
Even if the lips speak no words of ex- 
dearment, ‘“‘the heart must speak. 
when the lips are dumb” and love and 
trust must shine out through the eycs, 
‘*windows of the soul.” We will think 
on our home ward way, or after the 
grie’-strick2n friend hesgone, ‘‘Oh! 
I did cheer her. How greatefully her 
eyes dwelt on me; how warmly her 
hand clasped mine!” and if our minds 
1u3h back to our owr s>rrow, let us 
not brood on it but arise and brighten 
the existence of some one else and in 
this way, we can bear nobly the trials 
God sees fit to send us. I think it 
wisest and best to see the blessings 
God bestows on us. Tnere iss» much 
that is glad and lovely in the world for 
us to enjoy, I can be almost happy 
looking at a flower (:li flowers are 
lovely to me.) or listening ta wild 
bird’s caro), or amusing 4 pretty pis; — 
ful child. i love little loving children, 
and I love those friends best with 
hearts as guileles: as a chiia’s. I 
know Aunt Jennie loves children ! 


Siacere, I feel highly honored to re- 
ceive such a compliment from one 0 
our best writerr, Thanks, dear Cousin, 
[ have several of your letters cut cut 
for my scrap book. Every ons who 
read your letter on the eubj:ct, ‘Tis 
better to have loved and iost, cic.,” 
pronounces it grand, and I think the 
sentiments expr s3ed are beautiful. 

I also appreciate ‘Careless Tom’s” 
compliment in ranking me as one of 
the nine best write:s, Indead, Careless 
Tom, I wish I were worthy of such 
praise. Bravo Tom, you have brighter 
wits than I: I think your opinion of 
Eilen’s ‘‘cld maidenhood of 19” is cor. 
rect. I also, believe in a ‘‘fellow” 
selecting his o yn girl, Why, I should 
not like for my folks to salect me cut 
and give me toa boy, (even to merely 
go with); no, sir; I'd rather ie chd:ea 
by the ‘‘laddie” himself. 

Why! how long [ am making my 
le:‘er. When I vi:it you al! I stey so 
sung, you do not want me back again 
soon. 

Pansy, do vsit us, Manila Dewey, 
t20. With love and best wishes. 

Eva PLAMONDON, 

Buncombe county, N. C. 


——- > -——_. 


PANSY RE-APPE ARS 


DEAR AUNT JENNIE:—I did not mean 
to be absent so jong, but truly my 
head has been absolutely empty and 
even nowlI have no surjec:. Bus I 
wil write a rambling let er. 

I, too, am in favor of c -mopulsory 
education, Something ceriainly ebouid 
b; done forthe poor factory children. 
What would be best I cennot Bay ; 
h woever, I havo a plar, which, if puu 
into practice would at least relieve the 
siiuation, I ihink. For fear of being 
called a fanatic or dreamer wili not 
take time to explain just now. 





Tae schools hava opsned thia fall 
with larger attendanca that in otber | 
years and this is indeed a good sign 
if we only had better teacaers! ‘To 
be candid, not one third of tha school 
teachera are capable to teach. Tiley 


may be graduates, but lacking in prac- 
tical knowledge and utterly unable to 
govern aschool. If any teachers read 
this department they may think I am 
too hard on thair profession, but a | 
know what I am talking about.” 

Iknow from bitter expsrience the 
disastrous consequences of a chid 
falling into the hands of a weak, in- 
competent teacher. Several of the 
mst important years of my school 
life were spent in such schools. Mine 
is not an isolated case as I live in 
small town where the pub’ic school ig 
above the average. 

How many of the readsra of this de. 
partment have read ‘In His Step:?” 
I think it the grandest book I have 
ever read. When church members 
follow the teachings of that book the 
8 )cial problem will have been solved, 

The Progressive Farmer grows bet- 
ter; the issue of October 10th was the 
best for some time, though all are good. 

Now that winter will eoon be here 
with cold days and long nights in 
which to study, let us turn over a new 
leaf and make the Social Chat th- best 
p3ge in ths paper. Pansy. 

Rowan County, N. C. 
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TH TOBACCO HABIT. 


Dear AUNT Jennig:—I will venture 
to say a few words concerning the use 
of tobacco and snuff 

Mrs Fillyaw’s letter on thie sut ject 
was just splendid; I heartily endorse 
every word of it. I haven’: a sicg'e 
complimentary word to say for te 
habit; itis uncleanly and those who 
are not wholly besotted confess it. 

It is a costly indulgence. 

I am personally acquainted with 
families that will make out on very, 
very scanty supplies of both food ard 
clothing in order to obtain this poisor; 
I have also known of parents whipping 
their children for using it, when they 
taught them todo eo. Father, mother, 
you have no right to whip your chil 
dren for something you have ‘aught 
them from their infancy. You have 
taught them in the following ways: 
Yon’ve used it around them; they’ve 
had mamma’s box and brush to play 
wi h ard papa's p!ug cccasionally. In 
short, they’ve been raised in a tobacco 
atmosphere. And when you get ready 
to wkip your child for using the filthy 
weed, acquaint your head with the 
wall until you are satiefied. Don't 
you ali think that would be nearer 
right? 

Now, just imagino the little chap’s 
refi:ctions. I amagine they are ecomc- 
thing like this: ‘‘i can't ee) why papa 
won’é let me hive tobacco; I thiok he 
is very crusl; hs doesn’t love me now. 
Papa chews iobacc); I don’t thivk he 
ought to whip me for tryieg.” 

O courge the little felicw dcesn't 
like it, but he toinks it ig very preity. 
How can he heip thinking go, for ke 
thinks that papa is the best and pret 
tiest man liviaz, and mamma the best 
woman, and they both use it. 

Now, father, mother, ycu tel! them by 
your actions that there is no harm in 
it (by using it). Why areyou oppored 
to your children snuftiog, puffiug and 
chewing? You don’t scold aud whip 
them for eating bread; why chould 
you for chewing t»baccu? Perhaps 
some one will say, ‘I don’s want my 
caitdren to begin so young.” Woy nct? 
Let them begin at tha early age of 
thres if they pcssibly can. If it is 
not a harm, it is good. S.me time 
ago a lady on being absorbed ia 
thought on the eubject under dizcus 
sion said: ‘Husband, do you think its 
asin to) chew and dip?” 

“‘Oertainly I do; its not a nec:asity 
of life; it is very iojurious to the 
health. You see, money spent for it is 
undoubtt d!y wasted, when it could be 
put to a good use.” 

*‘ Well, husband, I want you to dis- 
continue it at once. If I thought it 
a sin to me i’d quii.” 

A’‘ter a few minut:s silence he 22i° 
‘*‘Well, I don’t reckon its a sin to m 
either.” 

“If self must be deni-d, 

And sia forsaken quite, 


They’d rather choose the way thai’s 
wide. 


ide, 

And strive to think it right.” 

Some will say, ‘I don’t think i's 
alicgether right to use it (I say if its 
not altogether right, its altogether 
wrong), but there’s one thing, it 
doren’c harm any one but myself.” 
But remember, you are wielding your 
ioflzence somewhere, and the morey 
spent for it could go for the apr-ad of 
the Gospel, and your brain would be 
clear to instruct these with whom yeu 
come in contacs. Ssel1 Cor 3.16. 17 

Some willtav, “I know it is injcv— 
rious, bus I can't quit 3t. You te I 
nw mucd thioner sod paler tnan I was 
@ year ago, but I will tell you, I am ell 
out of sorts without it. I know I 
can’t qu it.” 

Ob! that detestable ‘I can’t.” The 
grace of God which commands us to 
cleanse oursslves from all fiithin: es cf 
the flash and epirit, and to give our 


° 
* 
) 


; bodies to Onrist, is able to extinguish 


this deadly appetite. For your seke 


tend for the sake of those whom you in- 


fluence, ask God to help you to abandon 

@ habit which ig unmanoly, ir jurious 

ao costly. NA 
P.mlic> county, N. O. 
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shristian Life Column. 


az PRAYBR OF LIF. 





i 


pad m2, O God, in lite’s brave early 


arile eb are clear and all the world 
is g4Y- 

) mavy bh 
greet! 

go many pat 

a thy peaceful, sinless road 


fr 
a astray ! 


when the morning can no longer 


And 
atay, 
And songs are mute, 
fervent ray 
Upon the weary track must fiercely 


beat. 


urtful bloome my vision 


hs diverge to lure my 


and noontide’s 


Load me, O God! 
Nor leav2 m3 when the eventide shall 


pon ies happy fislds its vapors 


clasp toen my hand in thins more 


loge and sweet . 
Than thou hast ever held it; ani, 


hile ficet 
Tae night ig falling, dowo the ur- 


nown way 5 
" L2ad me, O G23! 


_Heery J. Stockard, in Youth’s Com- 


U 


panioo. 
A POINTED QUéSTION. 


The strong man does as he believes, 
gad the weak man believes as he does. 
Robertaon saya, “Mon think ina cer 
tain mode. - because their life 
ig of a certain character and their 
opinions are only invented afterwards 
gg a defense for their life.” The pluto- 
crat grinds the last cont out of his 
poor dependants because he wants the 
cent, not because he has first decided 
that t1e grinding of the poor is his first 
duty. He invents his justification 
atter he has determined his course. 
When we fini our better eelf arguing 
with our worse self, let us ask the 
question, **Do I want to do this because 
itis right, or do I decide it to be right 
pacause I want to do it?—Sundas- 
S$:hco Times 


BEING SUSPICIOUS. 





B:ing overly suspicious of the mo- 
tives and integrity of others is asin in- 
dugedin by many. Evenamong pro- 
teed Christians much of it is seen. If 
abrother utters a word or performs an 
act that doe3 not accord with the views 
of another, immediately his motive is 
elkd in question. “Ha is a time 
grver,” or ‘He belongs to a ring,” or 
‘H: is looking out for self.” How 
directly is such @ suspicious spirit at 
variance with that ‘‘charity which 
covereth a multitude of sins.” How 
terribly does the one given to being 
thus suspicious violate the command, 
“Judge not.” How such a one does 
compel others to conclude that he him- 
elf ig exactly the kind of a man he 
accuses or suspects bis brother of bc- 
ing; “for, with what judgment ye 
juige ye shall be judged.” The fact 
&he wh) cherishes suspicious, harsh, 
Weharitab'e thoughts of others, there 
tydwarfs h’s own coal, narrows his 
own mind, hardens his own heart, and 
thus detracts from the quality of his 
manhood, dimini-h-s his capacity for 
eb} ying this life, and imperils his title 
fOthelife that is to come. ‘‘Who ar 
thou that j dj«st another man’s ser 
vali’ od himself is judge and we 
must all appear before ois judgment 
seat. How siall we stand if we hve 













Little Folks’ Column. 


SEIN’ THINGS. 








EUGENE FIELD 


Tain’t afraid uv snakes, or toade, or 
: bugs, or worms or mice, 
A” things ’at girla are skeored uv, I 
; thiak are awful nice! 
I'm pretty brave, I guess; and yet I 
hate to go to bed. 
For, when I’m tucked up warm and 
, Snug, an’ when my prayers aresaid 
An’ mother tells me **Happy dreams,” 
and takes away the light, 
An’ leaves me lyin’ all alone, an’ seein’ 
things at night! 


Oace, while I licked a fellow ’at had 
; j18t moved on our street, 
An father sent me off to bed without a 
bite to eat, 


I woke up in the dark, an’ saw things 
standin’ in a row, 


A lookin’ at mo cross eyed, an’ pintin’ 
at me —go! 


Od, my! ( was go sxeered that time, I 
never slep’ a mite— 

Ii’s most allus when I’m bad I’m gegin’ 
things at night. 

It’s lucky thing I ain’t a girl, or I'd be 
skeered to death! 

B 1t bein’s I'm a boy, I duck my head 
and hold my bresth; 

An’ Iam, ob, 80 sorry i’ma naughty 
boy, an’ then 

I promise to be better, an’ I say my 
prayers again! 

An’ gran’ma tells me that’s the only 
way to make it right 

When a fellow has been wicked an’ is 
fein’ things at night! 


BE SURE TO WALK GRACEFULLY 


O 1e of the most important points in 
the culture of physical beauty is the 
attainment of a graceful carriage. 
Children cannot begin too young to 
learn how to balance their bodies and 
pose their heads gracefully. All kinds 
of bad habits may be guarded against 
if deportment is taught early, but it is 
no easy matter to overcome a slovenly 
gait when a child isgrownup. The 
most beautiful woman loses more than 
half her charm if she strides rather 
than walks, swings her arms from side 
to side, or awkwardly moves her 
shoulders and hips when walking. 
Grace of ¢xpression is as important as 
grace of movement, and with some 
people these little charms seem to be 
natural possessions. —Ex. ‘ 





BOYS. 
Of all existing varisties of insecis or 
animals, the human boy isthe most 
potect source of worry to ordinary 
men. Women seem to find the boy 
much more tolerab!e than the men find 
him, but the reason doubtiess is that 
the boy containa the promise ard po 
tency of a man, and women havea 
hopeful way of looking /orward rather 
than backward. A boy will make more 
objactionable noises in the course of 
a day than ccuid be made by two boiler 
factories,seven handorgans and a street 
singer. Hs can take the simplest and 
apparently the most harmicss otj ct 
and extract from it a miraculous vol 
ume of nois3. Weall know what the 
boy can do with an empty tin anda 
string. Nobody but a boy would ever 
have dreamed that astring could elicit 
from a disused tin wails that would 
atrike terror to the average fiend. Up 
to the age of fourteen a boy cin whis 
tle with aa ear pisrcing ehrillness that 
riva'a the best «ffort of the lcc motive 
whistle. Noman and no boy of more 


been unju tly judging our brethren? — piban ‘oarteen years of age can whistle 


Religious Telescope. 





8) long as men think they will hon- 
wily think diffsrently. B3scaus3a man 
itfers from you ig no reason that he is 
tholora knave. No one man ia 80 
fallible as to have & corner on wis 
dom and be a pattern for other men to 
think by. I: is j 136 possible that when 
your neighbor or competitor does not 
agree with you that you are wrong 
D.dit ever occur to you this way? Aud 
then becauss Le doesn’t happen to/ 
ree wiih you igmo reason why you 
thould gather up all the mean things 
YOU can against him—abuse him, slao 
der him, villify him—and all, as you 
‘8y just to show the world what kind 
ot man you have to deal with. S.ap- 
be You try exercising a little charity 
~finding out what good you can say 
tout 5 our former enemy and talking 
‘pis good qualities. This may not 
“human nature,” but it is divine 
“re acd as Christians we are born 
UGad, Competition should not mean 
Uitepresentation and undiad criti - 
“tm. Himan eeifishae:s would con- 
” U3 and make ue do to others as we 

bald not have them do tous. The 
sia Carist wouid lead ua other 

7 40d continually pleads with us 
tion . the need of men today. Educa 
a One will not change them. Ir- 

Hal pros erity will not solve our 
rere Jesus of Nizareth dwelling 

a eaeta of men is the cure for our 
“ ‘lal and eocial ills. The Swai 
lr interpreted by Christ 10 his 

i “410 Sermon ig the solution of our 
von individually and collectively. 
: aven will spread. May it not be 

™ you'—North Carolina Baptist. 
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xg inve of meeting pay the pangs 
Be sence; else who could bear it.— 


le 


in this way. The m)ment he ceases to 
be a boy, and begins to put on human 

ity he lcses the ability to wh's le in 

other but a commonplace way. This 
is, however, only one of the many il 

lustrations of the fact that there isa 
peculiar and fiendish skill in noise pro 

ducing which belongs ¢x lusively tothe 
small boy. 

No boy ever had the slightest love for 
music, but every boy revels in any sort 
of instrument tbat will make a noise. 
Give hima tin trumpet and he will 
stand and blow eingle notes on it for 
hours ata time. The drum is, per 

haps, his favorite instrumeat, but he can 
do great thivgs with a mere mouth 
organ, and can devaste an entire street 
with a pair of bones. 

It you are driving with a family of 
which a little giri forms a part, her 
presencs in the carriage will rarely in 
convenience you. But in a similar 
situation a boy will apparently de- 
velop as many legs as a heathen ido! 
has arms, and will proceed to kick you 
simultaneously and constantly with ail 
his legs. In point of fact it may be 
boldly said there ia no situation in 
which a boy is tolerable. Life is filled 
with great aod little worries but the 
worst of them all is the email boy.— 
Ssottish American 

Maimma—B2ssie, nuwv many eisters 
has your new playmate? B: ssie—He 
has one, mamma. H:> tried to fool me 
by sayiog that he had two half sisters, 
but he didn’t know that I've s:udied 
arthmetic.— Er. 

Harry hao not tivea io the country 
very Jonz, but he waa very much io 
terested in everything that belonged to 
bis new surroundings. ‘‘What kind of 
@ cow is your papa’s?” a visitor asked 
him one day. ‘O2,” eaid Harry, “it 








is part Jersey and part fresb.”—§el. 
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THE PROPOSED CONSTITU- 
TIONAL AMENDMENT. 

B:lieving that no more important 
measure has been before the people of 
North Carolina for a score of years, we 
give in full herewith the proposed Con- 
stitutional amendment, which we ex 
pect to keep Standing until the election 
in August of next year. Itis not nec- 
essary for us to say that it should be 
carefully considered and that the voter 
should not allow prejudice to influence 
him in deciding whether or not he will 
support it. The amendment reads as 
follows: 

That article VI of the Constitution 
of North Carolina be, and the same is 
hereby abrogated and in lieu thereof 
shall be substituted the following ar- 
ticle of said Constitution: 

ARTICLE VL. 
SUFFRAGE AND ELIGIBILITY OT OFFIOE — 

QUALIFICATIONS OF AN ELECTOR, 
(Section 1) Every male person born 
in the United States and every male 
person who has been naturalized, 21 
years of age and possessing the qualifi- 
cations set out in this article, shall be 
entitled to vote at any election by the 
people in the State, except as herein 
otherwise provided. 


(Section 2) He shall have resided in 
the State of North Carolina for 2 years, 
in the county six months, and in the 
precinct, ward or other election district 
in which he off: rs to vote, four months 
next preceding the election: Provided, 
That removal from one precinct, ward 
or other election district, to another in 
the same county, shall not operate to 
deprive any personof the right to vote 
in the precinct, ward or other election 
district, from which he has removed 
until four months after such removal. 
No person who has been convict3d or 
who has contessed his guilt in open 
court upon indictment, of any crime, 
the punishment of which now is or 
may hereafter be, imprisonment in the 
State prison, shall be permitted to vote 
unless the said person shall be first re- 
stored to citizenship in the manner 
prescribed by law. 


(Section 3.) Every person offering to 
vote shall be at the time a legally regis 
tered voter as herein prescribed and in 
the manner hereafter provided by law, 
and the Ganeral Assembly of North 
Carolina shall enact general! registra- 
tion laws to carry into ¢ffect the pro 
visions of this article. 


(Section 4) Every perscn presenting 
himeelf for registration shall be able 
to read and write any section of the 
Constitution in the English language, 
and before he shall be entitled to vote 
heshall have paid on or before the 
firat day of March of the year in which 
he proposes to vote his poll tax as pre 
scribed by law for the previous year 
Poli taxes shall be a lien only on as 
sessed property, and no process shall 
is;zus to enforce the collection of the 
same except agaiust asseszed property. 
(Sactiou 5) No maije person, who wae 
on January 1, 1867, or at any time 
prior thereto, entitled to vote under the 
laws of any State in the United Stater 
wherein he then resided, and no lineal 
descendant of any such person, shall 
be denied the right to register and vote 
at any election in this Siate by reason 
of hia failure to possess the educational 
qualification prescribed in section 4 of 
this Article: Provided, Hs shall have 
registered in accordance with the terms 
of this Section prior to December 1, 
1908. The General Ascembly shall 
provide fora permanent record of all 
persons who register under this sec- 
tion on or before November 1, 1908, and 
all sucn persons shall be entitled to 
register and vote in all elections by the 
people in this State unless disqualified 
under section 2 of this article: Pro- 
vided such persons shall have paid 
their poll tax as required by law.” 
(Saction 6 ) All elections by the people 
shall be by ballot, and all clections by 
the General Assembly shall be viva 
voce. 

Section 7. Every voter ia North Caro 
lina, except as in this Article diequali 
fied, shall be elgible to offise, but be 
fore entering upon the duties of the 
office he shall take and subscribe the 
tollowing oath; “I, ———-—, do sol 
emoly swear (or affirm) that I willsup 
port and maintain the Constitution and 
laws of the Uaited S:ates and the Con- 
atituiion and lawe of North Caroline, 
not inconsistent therewith, and that I 
will faithfully discharge the duties of 
my office as ———-—. S) help me 
Gd.” 

(Section 8). The follo ving clasees of 
persons shall be disqualified for « ftice: 
First, all persons wno deny the being 
of Almighty God. S cond, all persone 
who shali have been convicied, or con 
feased their guilt on iniictmout pond 
ing, and whether sentenced or not, or 
under judgment suspsaded, of any 
treason or felony, or of any other crime 
for which the puaishmsaof may be im 
prisonment in the penitentiary, since 
becoming citiz2ns of the United States, 
or of corruption and malpreciice in 
office, unleas sucb person shall ba re- 
stored to the right of citizonship ina 





manner prescribed by law. 








Edward Everett Hale gives thie g 20d 
advice: Never bear more than one 
troub’e ata time. Some people bear 
three kinds—all they have had, all they 
have now, and all they expect to have 

—_— + 
True courage is like a kite: ac dntrary 
wind raises it higher. 
—— +o oe 

By six qualities may a fool ba known 
—anger without cause, speech without 
profit, change without motive, inquiry 
without an objact, putting trust in a 
stranger, and wanting capacity to dis- 
criminate between a friond and a foe, 
says 40 unknown sage. 

—_—2 2 

Here is another of those breezy wes 
tern Kansas obituaries, coming this 
time from the Great Band Register: 
“Unncle Billy Coe’s spirit went away 
somewhere last Monday forenoon—to 
heaven we hope and believe. He has 
been living at Bill Zataverao’s, and his 
last words wers: ‘B:ll, I believe I ama 
goner!'” 


2 +> oe ——____——— 

Did it Ever O :cur to You that a little 
Perry Davis’ PAIN-KILLER on the end 
of the finger applied once or twice toa 
morquito bite would counteract the 
poison and speedily reduce the swell 
ing? Pair-Killer will also cure bites 
bites and stings of other poisonous in- 
sects a9 well as reptiles. See directions 
as to use upon wrapper on each bottle. 
Avoid substitutes, there is but one 
Pair-—Kuller, Percy Davis’. Price 25¢ 

and 50: 











> ALWAYS KEEP ON HAND 


Paiwkilver 


There is no kind of pain 
or ache, internal or exter- 
nal, that Pain-iller _ will 
not relieve. 








LOOK OUT FOR IMITATIONS AND SUB. 
STITUTES. THE GENUINE BOTTLE 
BEARS THE NAME, 

PERRY DAVIS & SON. 
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BOOKS 


EVERY FARMER AND FAR- 
MER’S SON SHOULD 


READ. 


The following books combine the re- 
sults of the very latest and best ecience 
with the best skill of practical farm 
work and management. Each one ig 
written by a specialist who has at 
tained reputation for long c-ntinued 
and conscienticus work. Every vol 
ume is readable, simple, clear-cut, 
practical, up to date, and thoroughly 
scientific and reliable Every farmer 
who strives to keep abreast of the 
times should readthem. Each book is 
substantially bound in blue cloth, and 
is either prepared by Prof. Bailey, of 
the Cornell University, or under his 
editorial supervision. 

They are— 

[2s PRINCIPLES OF AGRICUL- 
TURE By Pror L Hi. Bal- 
LEY, OF CORNELL USIVERSITY. 
Well iilustrated. 300 pages 
Price, $1 25. 

Every farmer who has not had the 

advantages of a course at an agricul 

tural college should read it, and should 
also sse that his boys read it We be 

lieve it would pay any farmer to do 
without a pew plow if necessary in 
order to purchasethis book. Itistime 
to get out of the old ruts; time to quit 
planting corn and killing hogs ‘‘in the 
moon;” time to quit Ictting timothy 
hay go to seed because it lasts longer— 
time, in short, to learn that farming is 
ag much a busin‘ ss as banking and the 
progressive farmer must study his 
ousiness just as the banker does. This 
book helps those who read it to do these 
things; helps them to get into the cur 
rent of progressive agriculture 

I@rr FERTILIZERS. By EpwarpD 
W. Vooruees, Proteseor of 
Agriculiurein Rutger’s College 
and Dir: ctor of the New Jersey 
Experiment Station. 335 pages. 
Piice, $1 00. 

This is the most interesting book on 
the sutj ct it hss ever been our pleas 
ure to read. The whole matter of Fer- 
tilization is taken up and treated ina 
way that is lucid and eoter‘aining to 
any one at all interested in the sub 
ject. Barnyard manures, green man 
uring and commercial fertilizors are 
treated, and the result of many exper 
iments with each kind is given in de 
tail. 

Trousands of dollars are wasted 
every year on fertilizers unsuited to the 
land to which it is applied, which 
money might be saved to the farmers 
by reading this book. 

[@" THE SOIL: Irs Natures, RE- 
LATIONS, AND FUNDAMENTAL 
PRINCIPLES OF MANAGEMENT. 
By F. H. KING, Professor of 
Agricultural Poysica in the 
University of Wisconsin. 303 
pages, 45 illustrations. 75 cte, 





Any of the above valuable booke 
will be sent postpaid upon receipt of 





price. Address: 
The Progressive Farmer, 
RaueziesH, N. O. 
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SEND US ONE DOLLAR. 


Cut this ad. out and send tous with $1.00, and we will send you this NEW 

IMPROVED PARLOR GEM ORGAN, by freight C. 0. D. subject to examina- OY i os 

tion, You can examine it at your nearest freight depot, and if Apa mate 

you find it exactly as represented, the greatest value you ever saw Mae 

and far better than organs advertised by others at more money, pay the freight >a SHU titi, a. 

agent OUR PRIC 35.50, less the $1.00 deposit, or @84.50 and ————— ~ 4 

freight charges. TH RLOR CE isone of the most DURABLE | 

AND SWEETEST TONED instruments ever made. From the illustration Tf & 

shown, which is engraved direct froma hotograph youcan form 

some idea of its beautiful appearance. ade from solid quarter | 

sawed oak or walnut as desired, perforated key slip, fall panel bedy, £ 

beautiful marquetry design panels and many other handsome decorations & 

and ornaments, making it the VERY LATEST STYLK. THE PA R ¥ 

GEM is 6 feet high, 42 inches long, 23 inches wide and weighs 350 

Veins Contains 5 octaves, 11 stops, as follows: Diapason, Principal, 
lciana, Melodia, Celeste, Cremona, Bass Coupler, Treble Coupler, 

Diapason Forte and Vor Humana; 2 Octave Couplers, 1 Tone Swell, 

1Grand Organ Swell, 4 Sets of Orchestral Toned Resonatory Pipe 








Quality is, 1 Setof 37 Pare Sweet Melodia Reeds, 1 Set of 37 
Charmingly Brilliant Celeste Reeds, 1 Set of 24 Rich Mellow Smooth 
Diapason Reeds, 1 Set of Pleasing Soft Melodious Principal 
Reeds. THE PARLOR CEM action consistsof the , 
Celebrated Newell Reeds, which are only usedin the high- 
est grade instruments; fitted with Hammond Couplers and 
Vox Hamana, also best Dolge felts, leathers, etc., bellows 
of the best rubber cloth, 3-ply bellows stock and finest 
leather in valves. THE PARLOR CEM is furnished 
with a 10x14 beveled plate French mirror, nickel plated 
pedal frames, and every modern improvement. We 
furnish free a handsome organ stool and the best organ instrue- 
tion book published. w 
ith every PARLOR 
GUARANTEED 25 YEARS. Git cp PARLor 
issue a written binding 25-year guarantee, by the 
terms and conditions of which if any part gives out we 






















repair it free of charge. Try it one month and we 
pate your i id cae not perfectly satisfied. 500 (3a 
° ese organs W sold at $35.50. ORDER 
AT ONCE. DON'T DELAY. °> Oe” 

OUR RELIABILITY IS ESTABLISHED aoe 
dealt with us ask your neighbor about us, write 

the publisher of this paper or Metropolitan 
National Bank, or Corn Nat. Bank, of Chicago; 
or German Exchange Bank, New York; or an 


railroad or express company in Chicago. We 
have a capital of over $700,000. 





.00, occupy entire 
one of the largest business blocks in Chicago, * 
and employ eh 2,000 people in our own 
building. WE SELL ORGANS AT $22.00 and up; sa _ — ‘alll ‘ 
PIANOS, $115.00 and ap; also everything in musical instruments at lowest wholesale prices. Write for free special 
organ, piano and musical instrument catalogue. Address, (Sears, Roebuck & Co. are thoroughly reliable. —Editor. } 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. (inc.), Fulton, Desplaines and Wayman Sts., CHICAGO, ILL. 









Hon.D.J. Brewer, Justice of U.S. Supreme Court, 
says: “I commend it to all as the one great stand- 
ardiauthority.” | 

It excels in the ease with which the eye finds the 
word sought; in accuracy of definition ; in effect- 


f WEBSTER'S 
\ INTERNATIONAL 
\. DICTIONARY 


ive methods of indicating pronunciation ; in terse 
and comprehensive statements of facts and in 
practical use as a working dictionary. 

Specimen pages, etc., sent on application. 


we G. & C. Merriam Co., Publishers, Springfield, Mass., U. S. A. 
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If So, You Can’t Afford to Be Without 
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You will know all 
about a horse 
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No one can foot you 
on the age of a 
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Gleason 
subduing : 
“* Black Devil,”’ 

the man-eating 
stallion, at Philada., Pa, 


rger crowds 
than the great 
P. T. Barnum, with 
bis big show, ever did, . 


THE ONLY OOMPLETE AND AUTHORIZED WORK 
— BY AMERICA’S KING OF HORSE TRAINERS—— 


PROF. OSCAR R. GLEASON, 


Renowned throughout America and recozrized by the United States Govern- 
ment asthe most exnert and successful horseman of the age. The whole 
work comprises 


400 PAGES, 130 ILLUSTRATIONS 


Hictorv, Breeding, Training. Breaking, Buving, Feeding, Grooming, Shoeing, 
Doctoring, Telling’ Ags, and General Care of the Horse. 
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OUR ~:~ GREAT ~:~ OFFER. 





This remarkable work was ficst soid exc.usively by egsnts at $2 per copy. 
A new edition has been issued which contaius every word aad every llusira- 
tion in the $2 edition, but is printed oa ligonter paper and has a heavy, tough 
paper bindiog. Every mao who ownea borse should haveacopy. By a lucky 
atrike we are prepared to make thia great coffer: Send us $1 in new subscrip- 
tions to THE PROGRE:SiVE FARMER or $3 in renewals (other than your 
own) and we wiil send youa copy free pre paid: 

We will send any one a copy of this work and The Progressive Farmer one 
year for only $1.25. First come, first served. Order at once. 

Address: 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALEIGH, IN. GO. 
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GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE 


The Editors are not responsible for the views 
of Correspondents. 


THE TROUBLE IN THE TRANS- 
VAAL; NEGRO SUFFRAGE, 








Oorrespondence of the Progressive Farmer. 

I note that in aspeech on agricul 
ture delivered by Prof. C. W. Dabney, 
at Knoxville, Tenn., at the Southern 
Industrial Convention now being held 
at Huntsville, Ala., Dr. Dabney has 
this to say: 

‘“‘We hear today that the peaceful 
farmers at the Transvaal are on the 
verge of being forced from their do 
mains. Whither are they going? They 
are hemmed in all sides by foreign 
powers. I believe a great crime is 
about to be perpetrated. But it is the 
result of the march of progress. It is 
inevitable. Itis the law of nature, and 
the law of nature is the law of G3d.” 

Now, can a crime be perpetrated 
when the act is in obedienca to divine 
law? If crime it is, (and crime lt mus’ 
be) then the act is, and must be, con 
trary to the law of God. 

I grant that nature decrees the sur- 
vival of the fittest. All research at 
tests the fact that nota moment passes 
which fails to work wonderful changes 
for the betterment of manin nature’s 
laboratory. This applies to the heavens 
above, as weil as the earth beneath. 
The rock on the mountain side by the 
process of heat and cold, is dissolved 
and gives to the valley beneath its 
fructi‘ying properties. The meteor 
which once possibly was a component 
part of some other planet, which has 
long occupied neutral ground in z ial 
space, induc time is brought in contact 
with old mother Earth’s atmosphere 
and is reduced to gases; these with 
kindred gases, the dissipation of the 
solar rays on the soil, ail decaying 
vegetation, go to make up what the 
chemists now tell us compose 95 per 
cent. of the food supply, fertilizer, to 
our field crops. 

The huge mammoth is a thing of the 
past; the great leviathan is pa‘siag. 
Only a few spots on mother earth in 
which the undomesticated animal has 
not been forced to give place to that 
portion of the animal kingdom which 
is subservient to man’s uses. 


Ours is indeed the era of steam—elec- 
tricity—of intelligence. Do these un- 
foldings (promises, let us hope, of bet 
ter things yet in store for mar) go to 
establish it as a fact that ‘‘might makes 
right;” chat the heavy hand of the op 
pressor isthe handof God? The writer 
has tried to study social evolution in 
the light of profane as well as sacred 
history. It is astudy that deepens, 
broadsns with the days. That, in « 
qualified sense, there has been greet 
progress in the betterment of man’s 
conditions, no one can gainsay or den; ; 
that much wrong has been perpetrated 
in these advances is equally true. One 
can but ask, ‘‘Do the ends justify the 
means?!” 

For a wise purpose God at times per 
mites a wrong that good may be the re 
sultant. I instance the persecution of 
Job, though this does not imply the 
dictation of the Almighty. Civiliz.- 
tion may be advanced by the oppres 
sion, the total destruction of the Boers, 
yet the human heart cannot help ask- 
ing if itis right to uso these means. 
Are there not others equally potent? 
“Not by might, or by power, but by 
my epirit, saith the Lord:” this is the 
true uplifting power—one that will ye: 
cause the lion and the lamb tolis down 
together; will convert the sword into 
the pruning hook; will enable man to 
dwell in familics; to liva free from 
molestation uoder his own vine aad fig 
tree. 

All that obtains is not in accordance 
with God’s laws. On the coatrary, 
man has violated His laws, has become 
the oppressor of his weaker brother; 
has robbed him largely of his birth. 
right. This robbery exists not at the 
hands of governments only, but per- 
vades well nigh every community —the 
peaceful Boer farmer is not alone. 
That he isto be forced from his pos 
Sessions is true. Alas! alas! how 
many here in this so-called democratic 
land have seen others reap where they 
had sown, and occupy the homes they 
had builded ! be 

Job did not curse God and die; 
neither will we. But like Job, we will 
trust Him, though he slay us, and like 
unto Job our posterity will (if it be de 
nied us to live to witness it) have these 
stolen possessions returned. The spirit 
of democracy is here to stay. Autcc 
racy may rule fora season, but the 
people will yet take control. Ail haii! 
that auspicious day. 

By the by, at this same industrial 
convention, that subject which is en 
groseing our attention, negro suffrage, 
was discuesed pro and con by Prof. 
Booker T. Washington and Prof Will 
H. Connell. The latter would elimi 
nate it altogether; the former advo 
cates an educational qualification to 
apply alike to whites as to colored. 
Gov. Johnston, though so far as Ala 
bama is concerned, has eliminated this 
question from the active politica of 


that State. Would it not be well that 
it could be likewise eliminated here in 
North Carolina? The negro withfjus 
to day who cannot read and writs is 
less dangerous than the one who is 
partially educated up into a knowl- 
edge of the three R's. There is much 
clap trap in this entire negro ques 
tion. 

The writer prefers to see a large mi 
gration on the part of the negro popu 
lation from the State—feels that the 
inter.sts of both races will be sub- 
served thereby. Hois candid to con 
cede that the negro en masse has not 
used the right of suffrage wisely. But 
if he is to bs taxed—is to be held sub- 
servient unto our laws, ought he not 
to have eome voice in their enactment? 
L288 of partisanship and a larger epirit 
of true patriotism on the part of our 
white voters, would soon icfluence the 
negro voters to a better exercise of this 
right, 

In ademocratic government no per 
son who is of sufficient intelligence to 
be amenable to its laws, ought to be 
deprived of the right of suffrage, till 
he shall have shown himeelf to be a 
dangerous citizan by willful violation 
of the laws that ho has aided in the en 
actment. What violation can be para 
mouat to the defrauding of a good citi 
zoo, of his inalienable right of voting 
on all questions where his interest is 
at stake? M. J. BATTLE. 

EK igacombe Co, N. C. 
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THE GRANGE ANO THE DEPART- 
M&NT OF AGRICULTURE. 


Jorrespondence of the Progressive Farmer. 

In the 70's the farmers’ organization 
known as the Grange was in operation 
in North Carolina and comprised in 
its membership most of the best and 
most progressive farmers of the S‘ate 
They discussed in their meetings and 
ac their firesides, such questions as 
oertained to their individual and mu 
sual interests. 

One wide awake member of the Or 
der in those days discovered that he 
had not derived the benefit from the 
uss of asocalled “high grade” fertili- 
zer in which he had invested as he 
thought he ought, and being a thor 
ough going, up to date Granger, he re 
ported his experience to his lodge. Dis 
cussing the matter, it bocama evident 
that he was not alone, but that the 
whole neighborhood had suffored from 
this same cause. 

Resolutions endorsing a remedy suz- 
gested by the brother, were unani 
mouely adopted, and thia brother woes 
delegated to lay the same before his 
County Grange. Tais was faithfully 
done, and reveaisd the fect that the 
farmers of his county had been similar 
ly and very generally defrauded. The 
resolutions were unsnim .usiy adopted 
by the County Grange. The sime 
brother was sent a3 delegate 63 the 
State Grange, which further revealed 
the faci that the State was infested 
with dealers in theese fraudulent guanos 

The State Grange, after mature delib 
eration, passed the resolutions and ap 
pointed the same brother chairman of 
a@ select committee to lay the resolu- 
tions and the proposed remedy before 
the General Assembly then in session. 
The committee hastened to Raleigh 
and performed the duty delsgated to 
them. The chairman was rq iested 
by the committee of the General As 
sembly to remain and aid them io 
framing a proper bill, which he did 
The bill was introduced and bitterly 
opposed by lobby attorneys and guano 
agents. But the demands of the united, 
thoroughly organiz:d farmers could 
not be refused and the Dapartmant of 





Agriculture was a fixed fact. Sze 
snapter 274, laws of 1877, ratified 
Marca 12in, 1877. The same brotner 
was made the firs; Commissioner 
Workicg ia harmony with the united 
farmers of the State, it took him but a 
sport while to rid the State of several 
scores of dealers in these fraudulent 
goods. We could figure the savings to 
the State by the operations of this de 
partment up into millions of dollara, 
and other millions doubtless might 
have been saved by proper manage. 
ment. Those who have taken the ix- 
terest in this department that all farm 
ers should are aware that it has beena 
great blessing to the State. 

This was secured by the co operating 
force of a small per cent. of our farm. 
ers; could not have been a law but for 
such organization. Thus it appears 
evident that a thoroughly compact or 
gan zation of our whole rural or agri- 
cultural population ig now needed in 
the face of the fact that every other 
calling, trade or class, ia thorsughly 
organ'zZ3d, and the ot j.ct of each or- 
ganization ia to make gains for itself, 
The unorganiz«d, helpless farmer who 
produces a large majority of the wealth 
of the country will be their special 
prey. Every farmer should do and 
say everything in hie power to allay 
personal d fferences between neighbors 


and bring the whole craft into one har 
monious whole. Until thie is done, farm 
ers, not respecting themeelves, need 
not look for the proper respect from 
others that their place in the economy 
of a free republic should demand. 





J. W. DENMARK, 


IN REPLY TO REFORMER. 


Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

In your issue of September 19th ap- 

peared an article by ‘“‘Rsformer” in 
which he promised to ‘‘take up” Old 
Dan's points one by one, which ap- 
peared in the issue of S:ptember 12:h 
‘tand reason with him.” In vain have 
we waited to see how he was going to 
controvert our views. But, alas! 4 
long lecture on education, with now 
and then a fling at those who oppose 
the amendment, is all we got out of 
the three dry columns of hia article. 
Peopie are waking up, and speaking 
in high tones of appreciation of the 
stand taken by Toe Progressive Farmer 
in showing a disposition to deal fairly 
by opening its columns to allow the 
great plain people to express their 
views on this momentous qestion—a 
thing which the monopoly controilea 
secular press of the Siate appears 
afraid to do. 
“Reformer” starts out by declaring 
that ‘‘Oid Dan” was wofully ‘‘mistaken 
in his premises.” Now ‘Oii Dan's’ 
premises were two in numoer. The 
first was, that the amendment bad for 
its object one or the other of two things: 
first, the establishment of an educa 
tional qualification as a condition tor 
the people to exerciss the right of 
suffrage, which is the dearest right bs- 
queathed toa free people. Weshowed 
by incontrovertible evidence that this 
was not the obj2ct. History and facis 
supported thas proposition. S:cond, 
that the first not being the obj-c:; then 
it follows that the object is solely to 
fortify the dominant party in power 
forever, regardiess of the rigota of a 
majority. 

‘Reformer’ bege the question, as 
sumes the point in debate without giv 
ing any proof wha:zever, and hides 
away in the dust he raiscs over the 
subjact of education; apologizas to the 
negro for seeking to dis‘ranchise him, 
and gives for his reason for so doiag, 
“Taat the negro uses his bailot to vote 
down free silver, anti-trust measures, 
the income tax and other meacures in 
tended to benefit labor.” 


This is equivalent to saying that he 
favors the amendment because it dis 
franchises his political opponent, and 
itis the only reason he gives except 
possibly one other, and that one is that 
it disfranchises the negro: this is the 
only reason so far given by all the ad 
vocates of the measure, Thisis a fatal 
delusion and a snare, for it nowhere 
appears on the face of any section of 
the whole measure that the obj-ct is 
to disfranchise ona race more than the 
other. The conspirators doud:less 
knew that a mejority of the white p2c- 
ple in the South, and particularly io 
North Carolina are opposed to the 
negro’s voting or sitting on juries to 
try white nen in c5urt, and so arranged 
the bait in order to catch the preju- 
diced white voter. Tnis dangerous 
barb in the hock should put every 
voter on his guard. Bus thisisnotali; 
there is concealed in this dark con 
spirasy against the rights of the plain 
people of the State the most dangerous 
attack on their rights and liberties ever 
conceived by corporate monopoly, 
which we will explain as soon as we 
finish skinning ‘“‘R3former.” With all 
my bitter partisan prejudice, I have 
never yet confessed that I would sup 
port @ measure so diabolical because it 
disfranchises my political opponents 
It has been said that a ‘‘drowning min 
will catch at a straw.” We did not 
intend to drown ‘'Refor me: (?)” but his 
weak and silly effort to conceal the in- 
ability of thousands of farmers, labor 
ers nod mechanic3 in the State, to 
spare their children from toil in order 
to send them t2 school is a little amus 
ing aud betrays ao state of ignorance on 
his part as to the real condition of the 
people of his native State Lat him 
tramp over the c-ntral and eastern por 
tions of the State as we have done on 
several ocsasions during the last dec. 
ade, and he may not feel quita so will 
ing to rake up one poor solitary case 
of a woman sending her little tote to 
sshool up in his country, therefure 
there is no such inability in the State 
as you fellows complain about. 

We must give him credit for one 
powerful strong argument advanead in 
favor of the measure; it is overwhelm- 
ing and we shudder at the task of con- 
troverting it. It is thia; now listen. 
‘All your argument is a miserable lie.” 
How are we who oppose the measure 
to mest such an argument? 

The amendment does not settle the 
negro q'isation any more than it isnow 
settled; if it did, we would favor it 
Itsonly odjectis todisfranchise enough 
of both races to put the State govern 
ment in the hands of the money power 
forever, even if that is not already an 
accomplished fact by reason of the 
election law under which we are to 
vote next August—a law which was 
dictated from beginning to end, every 
line and every word, by a eet of attor- 
neys in the pay of organiz3d corporate 
monopoly. Dare any man deny this 
proposition? Oorporation men saw 
that organized labor was becoming 





more and more educated in political 


economy, and that the day was in 
sight when combinations would be 
formed regardless of past party affilia 
tions, by productive labor, with a view 
of getting control of the law-making 
power, when these great octopi would 
be made to pay their just share of the 
taxes necessary to run the government, 
Something had to be done and the 
amendment is the result. 

“‘Raformer” says he would withhold 
the ballot from the negro until he is 
sufficiently educated to know how to 
uge it, and he uses the pist.1 and razor 
in the handa of a child as an illustra 
tion of the danger of the ballot in the 
hanés of the negro, as if anyone ever 
heard of a ballot exploding, or going 
off half cocked and killing somebody, 
or of a ballot swiping across some one’s 
throa!! This is truly refreshing. Has 
‘ Reformer” lived to this age and failed 
to learn that a majority of the people 
mover study politica, never give the 
subject a thought until the hireling 
newspapers begin to deal out the or 
ders uf the moneyed bosses and the 
candidates mount the stump and tell 
of the other fellow’s meanness? Clerka, 
salesmen, mechanics, laborers aad 
farmers generally vote according to 
their prejudices or environmenis. 
Would he withhold the ballot from all 
these voters until they vote as he votes? 

Well again: Ifa little educational 
q islification is right, would not more 
of it ba better if that were the object of 
the conspirators engaged in this plot? 
It itis right to require a voter to be 
able to read and write, would it not be 
better to require him to bo a graduate} 
Ah, there is the rub. We must not be 
understood as defending negro suffrage, 
for we are opposed to it. It was con 
ferred upon him sgainst our consent; 
we had co voice in the matter; but we 
are sO situated that we can pass no 
law to disfranchise him that does not 
also disfranchise the white man, even 
if he is a Turk just landed on our 
shores and naturalized. 

No, my countrymen; for the more 
wa look into the matter, the mcre ap- 
parent does the diabolical conspiracy 
to etatablish a landed aristocracy in 
North Carolina become. 

Have any of the advocates of the 
measure save thoss engaged in thi 
dark plot looked into the effect th: 
acheme is designed tu accomplish? 

Why was it that sections 4 aad 5 
were not placed in one section inst2ac 
of twof At! There is where thr 
cloven foot first appears. Taere ie 
where the dangerous barb on the hook 
is concealed. 

There is couched in this trap the 
most dangerous snare that ever threat 
ened the rights and liberties of our 
people. Have the advocates of the 
pict thus far failed to see that if this 
amendment is carried, the educational 
and poll tax qualifications go imme- 
diately into effzci? IT Is so And 
jist here the decaitful, and desperateiy 
vicked desiga of the plotters is seen. 
For although the courts may deciare 
one of these sections unconstituticnal, 
the designers so arranged the matter 
that the one intended to accomplish 
the fiendish purpose of the monopolist 
would stand. They cannot plead ign r 
ance, for the last legislature was com 
poced largely of the cream of the in- 
telligence of the State, aided by the 
ablest lawyers in the South. There 
were doubiless block heads in both 
houses who failed to see the effact of 
having twe sections instead of one; ia 
deed it was not intended that they 
should know what they were doing 
Had they seen the great fraud they 
were aidicg aud abetting, in fastening 
a lanied aristocracy on the people, 
many of them would have opposed it, 

But it was the coveted chance cf a 
life-time with the money power. It 


was then, or probably never with 
them. 


These shrewd plotters knew that a 


negro suffrage, so they concluded to 
concede the real design of the measure 
by baiting the trap with anti negro 
suffrage bait; a wicked deception. 
Then again it was thought best to hide 
tracks or suspicions that might appear, 
by raising a dust over the subject of 
education. So they went to work and 
appropriated a hundred thousand dol: 
lara for educational purposes, know- 
ing that the very class of people they 
were plotting against would have the 
bill to foot in higher taxes. 

The next step mapped out in the pro 
gramme is to say to the negro, ‘‘Now 
you n groes must school your own 
children from the taxes you pay your 
selves” Many suckers will bite at 
this bait nor see the hook it contains. 
One more step gained. 

Then the next two years wiineases 
the consummation of the plot, monop- 
oly finding itself safely seated in per- 
petual power will say to the poorer 
mars3s: ‘“‘You have no more right to 
tax usto educate your children than 
you have to tax usto clothe them.” 
Then good night, public free schvo's! 
Tois 's exactly the p aa marked out by 
mMonopolists, whoha:e pudlic education 
ag the devil hates holy water. Aad 
the chain ia then fastened on labor fcr 
ever. Will the psople submit to tore? 
you ask. Yes, how can they help thec- 
selves when the mouey power has its 
agent and tool at evary votiog place in 
the State called a ‘‘registrar” endowed 
with full power to say who ehali vote 
and whonot. This puts a!i the po ver 
in the hands of one or two man seated 
at the Capito: ! 

If the amendment is carried it will 
be because the pecple are deceived in 
voticvg for it, oaly to real z3 the evil 
and disastrous consequences when It is 
toolate. The plotters will howl fora 
blind a littla while, ‘Oh! we did not 
intend this.” Busthey did intend it; 
they set the snare intentionally. Mo- 
nopoly is in the saddle, and aris tocracy 
bows and worshivzs at its shrine. 

It is to be hoped that all such reason 
able parties aa ‘‘Reformer” may ba led 
to esse the evil and dangerous design of 
the echemers in this late outrage on 
the pcople’s only safety. the ballot bex, 
in tims to stamp their veto upon the 
meseurea aod thus preserve for our 
posterity our dearest insiitutions (our 
free schools and the ballot box) Lat 
no man gay this is only a mare’s nest 
originating in the brain of *‘Old Dan,” 
for he will furnish the proof im time to 
awaken every voter in the State be’ore 
next August. R:-sp:cifully, 


OLD Dan 
Wake Co,N C. 


State papers please copy. 
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If the butter is too soft feed the cow 
some potatoes. 





$100 Reward $100, 


The readers of this paper will be pleased to 
learn that there is at least one dreaded disease 
that science has been able to cure in all its 
stages, and that is Catarrh. MHall’s Catarrh 
Cure isthe only positive cure known to the med- 
ical fraternity. Catarrh being a constitutional 
disease, requires a constitutional treatment. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting 
directly upon the blood and mucous surfaces of 
the system, thereby destroying the foundation 
of the disease, and giving the patient strength 
by building up the constitution and assisting 
nature in doing its work. The proprietors have 
so much faith in its curative powers, that they 
offer One Hundred Dollars for any case that it 
fails to cure. Send for list of testimonials. 


Address, F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo,O. 
ga Bold by Druggists, 75e. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 





are subject to 
peculiar ills. The 
right remedy for 
babies’ ills—especially 
worms and stomach 
disorders—is 
Frey’s Vermifuge 
—has cured children for 50 years. Send 
for illus, book about the ills and the 
remedy. One bottle mailed for 25 cents. 
-E. & S. FREY, Baltimore, M. D. 








majority of the people are anpnaed to 








THE COTTON 
GINNERS’ JOURNAL 


is the PIONEER paper publish 
in the interest of The Great lnded 
try of Cotton Ginning " 
It is devoted to the interests of 
Cotton in all its phases from ¢ 
field to the mill. : 
It constitutes an ¢ffective bureg 
of ioformation for ali COTTON 
interes's. 
It carries a greater proportion of 
interesting and valuatle readin 
matter than any other trade jour. 


nal. 

{tis published monthly, at, gub. 
scription price of $1 per year. 
We will esteem it a favor, if ¢ 
one writing us will send the Name 
and address of every ginner he 
knows. 

Sample copies of the Journal ang 
descriptive circular of Phenome 
noo Fier (free to senders of Clubs 
of ten will ba sent free to every ap: 
vlicants. 

Pirties in Texas address Cotton 
Journal! On., Waco, Tex All out 
side of Texas should Address 


G. W SOULE, B M.,, 
Meridian, Miss 


REPAIRING NEATLY DONE 


is an obsolete phrase on the farm where J - 
Fence is exclusively used. It takes care. Re 
“while you wait.’ be 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, Meg 
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TICKETS GOOD FOR THIRTY 
DAYS. 
A Cheap Fxcursion Trip to Washing 
ton, Baltimore cr Philadelphia, by th 
€eaboard Air Line, 


You can buy of any Seaboard Ai 
Line Agent tickets to the Poilsdelph 
Export Exvosition at the rate of gy 
aud one thira fares for the round tri 

You can stcp over at Waerhinreton, 
Baltimore, gciog or coming 

Your ticket will ba good for thir 
(30) days from date of purehsece, on 
i¢ must be used on or beivre Darcey 
ber 2 

You can go be Norfolk and conned 
ing stsamebip lines, or al! rei!, 

Millions of dollars have beon ape 
on thig mammoth Indust;'ai Exp 
tion, an education in itzeif. 

Tickets on sale Tuesday and Thur 
Gay of each week until anc includi 
Tuseday, November 23-4, 1899 


VALUABLE FARM FOR AEM] 


We wiil rent for the coming yearo 
valuable three or four hores fart 
absut 4mJe3 scuth of Relexzh N 
New dwelling, borne, etc Apply 

REN. M or V. B. ¥OORE. 

Sept 22 1899. Rauriau N.C, 


LIGHTNING WELL MACHY 


IS THE STANDARD 
STEAM PUMPS AIR LIFTS.%._ | 
GASOLINE ENGINES: Fo 
WRITE FOR CIRCULAR CEB hss 


THE AMERICAN WELL WORKS 2 
AURORA, ILL.- CHICAGO.- DALLAS! 


ON TO COBRA.......<0il 

Send postal card with sdcress 8 

learn all about joining a colo: y cf}, 

Americans who are geing to buy 8 
settle in Cuba. Addreese: 

SAMUEL ARCHER, 

Mica, N.Q 











» VWOTADLE BSYUUNA 


itis seldom %he tase that an audi 
vbich bas listened to a long course of 
tures covering several weeks, unanimd 
requests its repetition. Such 1s the 6 
however, with the course of lectures dé 
ered by Professor George D. Herron 
lowa College, in Willard Hall, Chica 
last fail, and which has just been 
peated to immense audiences in one of 
largest halls in Chicago. 

These lectures have just been publis 
in book form under the title of ‘Bet 
C#saR AND Jesus." They touch ev} 
present-day question by laying the foun 
tion upon which the settlement of al 
them must rest. This book is of spe 
value to preachers, teachers, reforme 
and professional men and women 

Its price is 75 cents in cloth, 40 cenls 
paper Address 


The Progressive Farmer, 


RALEIGH. N © 





It is simply Iron and 
Quinine in a. tasteless 
form. ... Sold by every 
druggist in the malarial 
sections of the United 
States.....No cure, no 
pay.... Price, soc. 


WHOLESALER. 


Str. Lours, Mo., Feb, 6, 1899. 
Panis Mepicina Co., City. 

Gentlemen:——We wish to congratulate you 
on the increased sales we are having on your 
Grove’s Tasteless Chill Tonic. On cxam- 
ining our record of inventory under date of 
Jan. 1st. we find that we sold during the Chill 
a ope | of se Sous Grove’s Tonic. Wc 

so fin at our sales on your Laxative 
iomo-Quinine Tab ts have en some- 

g ous: having so urin 
Cold and Grip season 4,300 dozen. w Me late 
Please rush down order enclosed herewith 
a Yours truly, : 











"MEYER BROS. DRUG Co. 


‘i 
fey, 


mené 
RETAILER. 





Paris Mepicinn Ce... aaenen, Tae. 
Gentlemen:—I handle seven or ei i 
__Gen I ght differ- 
ont kinds of Chill Tonics but I sell ten bottles 
° rove '$ to where I scll one of the others. 
I sold 38 bottles of Grove’s Chill Tonic in 
one day and oguid have gold more if I had had 
: . rt. Dave Woods 
of chills with ong eae, cured five cases 
Respectfully, 
JOHN T. VINYARD. 


Best Prescription for Malaria, Chills and Fever, 


Grove’s Tasteless Chill Tonic 


First Tasteless Tonic 
ever manufactured.. All 
other so-called ‘* Taste- 
less” Tonics are iinita- 
tions.. Ask any druggist 
about this who is nof 
PUSHING an imitation. 





Wautrssono, Tex., Sep. } 


Paris Mepreme Co., St. Louis, Mc 
_, Gentlemen:—I write you a few li: 
itude, I think your Grove’s Tast< 
Foniec is ono of the bestmedicines: 
for Chillsand Fever. 
thath ‘ 
months and have bought Chill medi 
kinds and Doctor’s bills coming in : 
until I sent to town and 
Grove’s Tonie. My children ar 

and it was your Tasteles3 Chill Tonic t™ 
it. I cannot say too much in its beh: if. 


I have three 
ave been down with malarial feve! 


ot thr 


Yours truly, 
JAMES D. ROBEBTS: 
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OR THE AMENDMENT. 


of The Progressive Farmer. 
ards to my opinion about 
for policy sake, I 


ndence 
fae in re 
Now. in reg ae 
ne Amendme : 



























pes. in tavor of it, and the reason I 
tia stand, is this; just as long 
rests of MME ihe negro C30 b3 made a political 
Mm the -m of, to side track the poor illiter- 
scall , white man that doesn’t read nor 
STTON Pink tor himeelf, but believes what 
- pe em 2rt demagogue says, j ist so 
rtton of an tha main issues that confronts 
eine  ceacie never be brought inte'li 
jour. aptly before them ; i 
t 8 eub. My for one don’t wish to _disfranchise 
ar, by one from using their liberty as 
: plies. ‘emen; out for education, progres 
ew be a the yoad of the people, both white 
nj black lot uahave the Amendment, 
al and Io conclusion let me say, Mr. Editor, 
f clube bt I koow your paper 8 NO} @ par- 
very ap. fimmsan paper, 8° { earnestly insist that 
who feel an interest in humanity, 
Cotton nd the good of bis country, to join in 
on ™ he discuss100 of the Amendments, be 
‘ ou Democrat, R2pubdlican or Populist, 
M,, Hb sat we may get each other's idear, 
Mise A VOTER 
= — = > 9 
Wl wants A COTiON MILL AT 
DONE HEADQUARTERS. 
here Page oan 
» env 
1AN. neq Bro. J. M. W. Alexander, of Cabarrus 
: puntry, renewing, writes: 
RIRTY HR. go not want to do without The 
Progressive Harmer. I think it im 
Washindlmroves every week; the last issue is 
nia, by tifmmhe best. The aadreas cf W. D. Hoard 
think the best thing im the paper this 
card Agmmeck, though it is ail good. I endorse 
iladelphillling co-operative move of the farmers 
te Of MMMM: Wake. I think the Alliance in the 
and tHE +2 should build @ cotton mill on 
i 6t00 GE ir propecty at the shoe factory; 
‘or thinimmmnere 18 ample room on the grounds, 
nREA, OF ndshould in my cpinion be utilized 
:e Decefiiiiin that way. There are plenty of men 
in the Alliance in the State to putupa 
J CONDCHB ood mill. E ery member of the Alli- 


nce cJuid give ong ‘third of his crop 
M cotton to start with, and the other 
wc-iniid3s would be worth as much 
i more if manufactured than all will 
be worth in the raw state. Lot us get 
ogether again and go to work to 
uid up the Alliance and a co-opera- 
ive mali m 
———<— +- 

HASRZTURNED FROM TRE PHIL- 
IPPINES. 





Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
4s{bhave arrived safely at home, I 
deem it my duty to inform the readers 
of Tne Progressive Farmer of the same. 
Oa August 231 I received my dis 
narge and sailed from Manila Bay on 
Augui 3125. I hada most epj yable 
oyage to San Francisco, Cal. I came 
by Nagasaka, Japan; stopped there 
be night and two days. I had a ride 
n the ‘‘jiarukasha,” a emall two 
heeled cart, pulled by men. I col- 
eted quite a number of interesting 
iclures of _psople and things in that 
part of the world. Wecame the N orth- 
troute, as it was cooler and shorter 
ban by way of Honolulu. 

We saw many strange things, the 
ery large whales being the most in- 
eresting. It was delightful to watch 
1n aucemmnen es they spouted the water high 


x _- n) into the air, 
‘ ie ca Asour good ship ploughed through 
tures dé he Water at the tast rate of 12 miles an 
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hour, it caused very pretty lights to 
ppear in the water. Jt was mich 
prettier than any diamonds I have cver 
een, 

We had nice weather during nearly 
the trip from Kba, Japan, to Cali- 
mula. We had no serious illness on 
ord,so we were not detained at the 
latantine island, which is a few 
niles west of San Francisco. 

We arrived ia San Francisco S pt. 

P6:h, and were mot by the Citiz »ns Re 

aption Committee, woos? bind played 
ery nice music while the ladies waved 
Wigs, threw fruit on the ship to ua, 
ud yelled: **Welsome to our heroic 
ys.” As we went ashore we were 
“iby thousands of people, and the 
, “ved for us while we marched 
~< wgfiding in which a very 


n publish 


and , 
Da large fi, P 
0d meal had been @ -— 


je did it full j istics, « tie i 
* ©, ~ i in the 
ed too much to eat wu 


:  oee the meal had progressed 1. 
S Hautes Mayor Phelan appeared on 
} *Scene and delivered a short address 
iineleome to us He said: ‘The 
weed of San Francisco desire to 
ad a you to your beloved country, 
hme.» 00 be hoped that you will be- 
" Ay good Citizens as you’ve been 
val Aceespt this small meal as a 

of our gratitude toward you for 

You've done for your grand 
omg At the close of it we gave 
ol ousing cheers for the gallant 
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ot m, Compelled to wait five days 
brug pay. then I secured a ticket 
bait 2 the Rod Uross Society for one- 
Sie. My trip across the conti- 
a “void of special interest un 
- come New Orleass, where, it 
Atie, ee there was yellow fever. 
Bled Un: ig there we were not mo- 
ine a We arrived at the Alabama 
ped 2 Some health officials 
“a Syd ‘rain, and locked the 
hed cn eet them locked until we 
dot again tere line. We were 
Uistantine ann with any more 


Duplin Go, RANDALL H. Fu.s8uu 
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COUNTY MEETINGS 


PAY QUOTANK HAS DOUBLED ITS 
MEMBERSHIP SINCE LAST 
MEETING. 





Hopes to Do Even Better During This 

Quarter. 
Oorrespondence of the Progressive Farmer. 

Pasquotank County Alliance, I am 
glad to be able to report, has doubled 
its membership since last meeting and 
we hope to be able to do better at the 
next meeting. Most of the gains are 
In one section of the county, but I 
think the brethren in other parts of 
the county are alive to the work. We 
had the best represented county meet - 
ing we have had for years. A few of 
us at my Sub. intend to try and work 
some in the other sections of the county 
soon. If we could only get them to 
read The Progressive Farmer we would 
have no trouble to build up. May The 
Farmer continue to grow in usefulness. 
Yours fraternaliy, 

W. J. Wiis, 


ome 


FRANKLIN COUNTY ALLIANCE. 











Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
This body met with Youngsville Sub. 
Alliance, Oct. 12sh, 1899. Each of the 
other Sub Aliiances in the county was 
represented by delegates. Bro. J. J. 
Wilder gave an interesting account of 
his visit to the State Alliance and of 
the work done there. 

The storing of cotton and other mat- 
ters of iaterest to the farmers were dis- 
cussed and Bro. R3ibi. Cooper, our 
County President, was requested to 
attend the Cotton Planters’ Convention 
at Raleigh, Fair week. 

Tne nexi meeting will be held with 
the Subd Alliance at Justice on the sec 
ond Chursday in January, 1900. 

W.T Barsgow, Sec’y. 


_——— Se 


HERTFORD ALLIANCE. 


The Brethren Waked up by Speakers 
Speakers From Other Counties as Well 
as Home Talent 

Jorrespondencs of the Progressive Farmer. 
Hertford County Alliance held its 

last meeting with Ohristian Harbor 

Sub Alliance. After the routine busi 

ness, we had public addresses by W. 

B. Felton, of Chowan county; J. T. 

Bynum, of Bertie county; T. R. Cope 

land and E T. Snipes, of Hertford 

county. 

A resolution of thanks was carried 
by a unanimous vote for the faithful 
and good work of the State officers for 
the last year. We made an appeal for 
Too Progressive Farmer. Iam hopicg 
you will feel the effect in the near 
future. We had a pleasant day and 
we hops a profitable one. The next 
meeting goes to Union, N. C. 

J. H. Evans. 8ec’y. 


o-oo 


BEAUFORT COUNTY. 








Uorrespondence of the Progressive Farmer. 

Beaufort County Ailiance net with 
Hunter’s Bridge Sub Alliance Tuesday, 
October 12.h, 1899, with a very good 
attendance. There was an up look for 
the future and every one thinking for 
the best plan to get on that way. The 
Alliance was called to orjer by the 
President, A T Hardison, who is wide 
awake on Alliance business. Business 
was very brief and noon soon came, 
when dianer was announced and we 
then adjournei for one hour. There 
were good thinzs pre.a ei, such as i3 
prepared by farmers and their wives 
and daugoters, and when every one 
had satiefi:d themselves on the good 
things, enough was left to have fed the 
congregation again. I wish Hunter's 
Bridge much success. 

The Aliiance was called to order at 2 
p. m. by the President, and we re 
gotved to hendie our guano tirough 
the Ssate Agent and all otaer necee- 
gary articl 8 

Bro. John Gray Hodges reported to 
us the work of the State meeting. 

1 think the farmers are getting 
aroused very much as to where they 
are standing. I think a few good lec 
tures would put old Beaufort ona boom 
once more. 

Fraternally, 
C. G. Waters, Ov Sec’y Treas. 


ee" 


WAKE COUNTY ALLIANCE. 














adjourned meeting of Wake 

Ao “Muance will be held with L. 
Ooun'y 4 ' a, & M. College, West 
Rileigb, Thuraday, “~e order, and 
Sub, Alliances in work. ~ » there 
all sections of the county whv 108 
has been a working lodge, are req 
ted to send representatives to this 
meeting. Let this be the B G meoting. 

Come, brethren. Your preeence is 
desired. C E McCuttsrs, Pres’t. 

L. N, Rangs, S8ec’y. 


>-o 


That enterprising farmer and truck- 
er, W. L Kivett, of Randolph county, 
writes: 

*T enclose $1 as subacription for the 
“Harmer” to va sent to the address of 
A. KE. Lowis, Liberty, N. ©. Mr. 
Lowis is an Ohioan, full of energy. 
We are proud to welcome him amorg 
us We all recognizs the improvement 
of your paper, for which accept our 





FARMERS QUESTION BOY. 


This is to be a permanent departm 
of The Progressive Farmer, one whiok 
we hope to make of much service to 
our subecribers and worth alone the 
subscription price of the paper. If you 
desire any information regarding crops 
tools, stock of any kind, best methods 
of cultivating crops, new crops, dis 
eases of Crops or of stock, or any other 
farming matter, send on your inquiry: 
od Gee toe Farmer and it will 
ely answered by co 
experienced authority, ‘cde 
—_—_———P +- oo oe 
SELLING COTTON SRED AND 
BUYING FERTILIZ ERS. 











Oorrespondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
Piease let me know through the col- 
umns of The Progressive Farmer if it 
is not better to sell cotton seed at the 
present price and buy acid phosphate 
for wheat or other fall crops. 


J.R. M. 
Wake Co., N. C __ 





(ANSWER BY CORRESPONDING 
IRBY ) 
At present prices of cotton seed and 
cotton seed meal, I don’s think it will 
pay @ farmer to haul seed to the mill 
and exchange them, or sell them, with 
the expectation of buying meal for fer 
tilizar; and certainly not for feed. 
Let us work out the value of each. 
and we can then balance up, and ace 
whether it pays. 
One ton of cotton seed contains on 
an average adout the following: 
Cotton seed oil 250 pounds 
750 = 
Cotton seed hulls,........ 1.000 os 


EDITOR 


2 000 

Tais meal at present prices is wor:h 
$7 50, the hulls are worth $2 00 and tha 
olf at least $800, a total of $17.50. 
These figures of course are the manu- 
facturer’s prices after the raw material 
has been manipulated, 
The question is thongh how much is 
that same ton of cotton seed worth to 
the farmer for fertilizer, or for feed? 
Shouid he go tothe mil! and pay $7 50 
tor the 750 pounds of meal, then haul 
it home, and it has really cost him 
$8 50, allowing $1 00 for bauling, The 
hulls amount to 1,000, and they are 
worth as a fertilizer at least $1 50, 
when we take into acount the me- 
chanical effect as well as the chemical. 
That runs our values up to$10 00 Now 
this $10.00 represents the value of the 
ton of cotton seed to be uzed asa fer 
tilizar. 
Of course for this purpose the oil 
does not come into the estimate as it 
is of no value as a fertil'z2r. This 
product ehould be used asa food, and 
let a milk cow, or a beef steer be your 
factory. They will turn the oil into 
animal fat, the meal into flesh and milk, 
and the hulls will serve a useful part 
especially as ‘‘roughnes3.” Thus our 
home factory will utilz; every bit of 
the cotton seed and the manure from 
the cattle will have nearly as much 
fertility in it as the original feed stuff. 
In other words, 2 000 pounds of cot- 
ton seed on the farm will be worth at 
least $10 00 for feed to beef or miik 
animal, andthe manure at a low esti 
mate $7 00, thus we get $17 00 for our 
ton of cotton seed and save hauling. 
Whereas, if we sell to the mills at prea- 
ent high prices, we get only about 
$11 50 
The mill man takes out the oil and 
sella the meal and hulls back to the 
farmer for just a little less than what 
he gave for the whole. 
Lat the farmer be sure of one thing: 
there is a shrewd business man at the 
other end of the line who does all the 
weighing both ways, and fixes the 
prices both ways and he can be certain 
that he will fix the price so that he 
wil! be able to declare a good dividend. 

Now a3 to buying acid phosphate, I 
would advise buyi»g both acid phos- 
phate and some form of potash, and 
would mix about as follows for the 
average wheat land of our Bia‘e: 

(lastead of 800 pounds cotton reed 
meal in this calculation, 2 000 pourds 
whole cotton seed may be used and ia 
stead of 200 pounds kainit, 50 pouads 
muriate of potash. ) 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, OCTOBER 24, 1899, 
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Free to Sufferers. 


The New Cure for Kidney, 
Biadder and Uric Acid 
Troubles. 


Almost everybody who reads the 
newspapers is sure to know of the 
wonderful cures made by Dr. Kilmer’s 
Swamp-R2ot, the great kidney remedy. 
It is the great medical triumph of 
the nineteenth century; discovered 
after years of scientific research by 
Dr. Kilmer, the eminent kidney and 
bladder specialist, and is wonderfully 
successful in promptly curing kidney, 
liver, bladder and uric acid troubles. 
Swamp Root has been t2sted in so 
many ways, in hospital work, in pri 
vate prastice, among the helpless too 
poor to purchases relief, and has proved 
so successful in every case that a 
special arrangement has been made 
by which all readers of the Rileigh 
Progressive “armer who have not al 
ready tried it, may have a sampie bot 
tle sent free by mail, also a book tell 
ing more about Swamp-Root and how 
to fiad out if you have kidney or 
bladder trouble. When writing men- 
tion reading this generous offer in the 
Raleigh Progressive Farmer and send 
your address to Dr Kilmer & Co, 
Binghamton, N Y. The regular fifty 
cent and one dollar sizes are sold by 
all firat clase druggiats, 











this ioCcallty gives betier resuits wan 
drag or disk drills.) 

2 O: do you think fora light gray 
saady soil this would be better: Take 
10 or 12 rows in a land; piow up cotton 
stalke only, using a turoaer sufficiently 
large to plow up and cover them, 
throwing dirt going and coming to 
nearest edge of furrow previously run; 
then smooth with a smoothing harrow. 
[ will then have a mulchy soil about 3 
inches deep with underneath undis- 
turbed. I will then apply above fertili- 
zer, seed broadcast and roll with heavy 


roller and harrow. 
C. OC. LOVELACE. 


Cleveland Co., N. C. 





(ANSWER BY CORRESPONDING EDITOR 


IRBY ) 

The ficst method will give best re- 
sults. The land should be thoroughiy 
broken and pulveriz d and then the 
rolier will give it that compact condi 
tion which seems to be necessary for a 
wheat soil. 
A sandy soilisalready porous and 
need not be broken so deep, or so often 
as the clay or stiff eoils; but itis best 
to turn even the lightest soil once in a 
while. 
Tae more thoroughly the soil is pul- 
verized the better stand of wheat, and 
the batter the fertilizzr wili be incor- 
porated in thesoil. 
Should uege a single horss turn plow 
at least, if not a light two horse plow, 
in breaking. The cutaway harrow will 
answer the same purposa if set deep. 
Then sow the grain and fertiliz¢r and 
run over the land with a smoothing 
harrow, foliowed by aroller, or by a 
drag. 
N:ver sow any grain on land that is 
very irregular; get it level before sow 
ing, as the grain will be covered, some 
too deep and some not deep enough. 
Then again. land leveled thoroughly 
ean be moved, or cradied easier than 
when left rough. 
The wheat crop is one that must get 
all of its cultivation before sowing is 
done, hence it should bs done well. 

The surface soil must be left very 
fine, and the under part porous for the 
retention of moisture and easy spread 
of the roots. B Ipsy. 
Agriculturist N. C Experiment Sta- 

tion, West R veizh, N. C. 

— +> + 


If ths batter is mottied work it a lit- 
a‘ter salting. 


A WONDERFULSfSz 
zavsDISCOVERY. 


Not only CURES, butit KEEPS well. Is sold 
by an organized company of responsible bosi- 
nes: men and has the endorsement of thousands 
of C.ergymen and noted people throughout the 
countev. We speak of that wonderful Lostru- 
ment, Electropoise and ask your careful exas ~ 
ination into t.ecures it has wrought. Col. A. 
P Nunaily. of the Inter-Ccean Ohicage. 
writes: Nearly three years’ experience with 
Electropoiss ony confirms the truth of your 








FORMULA 
Cotton seed meal......... 800 pounde 
Acid phosphate.......... 1.000 “ 
> { “ee 
Rainit ... rrreerrcscccecs 200 
2% 000 hd 


This would be better than fertilizing 
simply with cotton seed, as the fertili- 
zr should be balanced up, ocr else 
whatever is in extes will be used at a 
loss, Nitrogen is in exces in cotton 
~eed and some potash and phospborus 
we *t pe added to make if a balanced 
shou. “S@ wheat crop. B Insy. 
food for + ty. © Exoeriment sta 
Agriculturist “<n, NO 

tion, West Raley = 
— >? P+ oe 


WHEAT GROW1NG. 





clil. gs. Isay to my friends that this-insiru- 
Ment is A most wonderful invention, and I 
would not part with mine if I could not get 
another’? Send address tor our book giving 
letters from eon 6 who have been cured by 


Electeopo..* Ly OCPROPOL 3E vO, 618 Fourth 
Avenue, Louisville, .. - 


PEOPLE'S STORAGE 
and MERCANTILE CO., 


313-315 and 317 
Wilmington St., 
RALEIGH, N, C. 





=—_—_— 


——<——— 


Will store your Cotton at lowest possible 





Epirors ProGRE sIVE Fars!ER: 


two following metbods is the better 
one for a wheat crop ona clean eoil 
with cotton atalks only? 

1. Lturn land with a turner; thon 
apply a mixture of cotton seed, dis- 





thacke.” 


sow wheat, harrow and roll (which ia 


Willi you please tell me which of eed 


solved bone and potash; after which, { PROPLE'S SD RAGE AND MERCANTILE (0, 


rates, and when desired, will make Cash Ad- 
», es UPON sam-, Indications point to a short 


crop as well as higher prices. Correspondence 


go.'lcited. 5 5 THOMAS, Presiient, 


H. W. JACKSON, Vice-President. 
8S. W. BREWER, Sec’y-Treas. 


BUCCIES, 
HARNESS, 
SADDLES, 


PHAETONS, 
BAROUCHES, 


SURREYS, 


retail prices. 


Harness. 


kinds, Collars, Bridles and Blankets 


Saddles, “som: 


Somerset, 
Kilgore, 
Our name is a guarantee of quality. 


goods warranted, and where not found 


merit and cheapness. 


Tt weil 


Save 


if you intend to bny 


ROAD WAGONS, 
SPRING WAGONS, from $9.00 and upwards. 


Texas, 


they ean be returned, in which case we will refund money in full 
always that the best is the cheapest in the end. 
and the imitation are sold for less money, a positive evidence of demerit. 
pare our goods with articles bought elsewhere in order to convince yourself of 
We have ali late and new designs, and illustrate nothi 
in our catalogue which we could not recommend. 
ral money 
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ALLIANCE BUSINESS AGENCY PRICE-LIST. 
AT... 


Wholesale 
Prices, 





Catalogue Number 26 for &evt=g sna Seumer- ane?, just issued, will be 
sent FREE to anyone on receipt of name and post-office address. 


ROAD CARTS, 
EXTENSION TOP CARRIAGES, 
Less than one-half of regular 


Guaranteed for one year from date of purchase. 
Light Single and Double Harness, 

Georgia Harness, 
and every other conceivable kind; also Harness Parts of all 


Extra Fine Carriage Harness, 
Michigan Lumberman’s Harness, 


at prices to suit the times. 


Kentucky Spring Seat, 
Leaping Horn, oe Ladies’ and 
Two-Horn, Misses’ Sizes. 


from $2.00 up. Cost twice as much when bought at regular retailers. 


100-page Catalogue, fully ar ae 


with wholesale prices inserted, and all goods numbered and fully deseribed. 


as represented or perfectly satisfactory 
Remember 
Good goods are always imitated, 
Com- 


Catalogue is free, send for 





Owing to rapid changes in prices of 
nearly allarticies the below prices can 
not be guaranteed. We will give you 
the benefit of the lowest price ruling 
the market on the day your order is 
filled. Make money orders payable in 
Ralegh as that saves us a iee. Don’t 
send silver by mail; 2c stamps taken 
for any amount less than $1 





Sugars—(At Market Prices). 
Standard Granulated... ....cclecsccsecesees coe 54 
Starch— 






Lump Starch 50 |b. boxes per pound, ° 3hec 

Celluloid Starch per Case,......ceceesces: 2-0 

Elastic Starch per 44 Case,..cecsees Pe 

Ivory Starch per case, ..... seeseeeeeecees, 0.00 
Oil—( Market Prices). 

Kerosene Oil, Aladdin, 

Pratts’ Astral, 

Carnadine Rrd, 

Spices and Peppers—- per lb 
Race Ginger, best quality........ esecceccoee © 
Oe, err ee ecse KD LIB DIGG. cceccccke 
Black Pep Jer, best sifted, Richmond..,...124% 

Rice— 

Rice, Head.......c.++ BGC | GOOd......000: 5.8 
Mancy heads........... oa + eneeeecceccoocese 
Large Hominy, Richmond....... ccccccceetelD 


Small Grits, Richmoud,...ccsccscesseseee+ BOO 
Soap (Richmond) — 


Borax Spoon, 12 oz. 100 cakes..... 3 75 
(Spoon with every cake.) 

White Rose, 12 oz. 100 cakes...... 2 80 

L2nox, 12 oz 100 cakes........... 810 

White Doz, 6 oz. 200 cakes........ 3 00 


Salt— 
160 lbs White Cotton...... eoccccccccccceccee: + BOC. 
200 los Factory Filied...... ; F 
100 lbs Burlaps, Liverpool. 
Axle Grease (Richmond)— 

sad ” sd POT ZTOSS cocccee 3.50 
PCL CAcO.ccece.ce 





Molasses— 

No. 4. Sugar Syrup, per Gallon ..csscccsecesvees 22 
No 17 SogarSyrup per gallon,...-- . 
No. 1 Po: to Rico Mo'asses, per gallon,...ceeee 22 
No. 2 Porto Rico Molasses per gal.on  ..eseses 18 
Fancy Porto Kico Mc lasses prr gallon...secee 
Vanill2 DripsSyrup per galion wen 
White Rose Corn syrup, per gatlon,,,.. 
Soda— 

BiCarbin 11? Ib kegs per Ub. ....-.-sceceees- 13 
Nickle Packages 60 to case, percase ...... 8.40 
11b and \% 1b packages, 60 to Case, per case 3.40 
4g Iband 4 lb packages, 60 to case, per case 3.60 
Fish— 

White Fish and Lake Herrings, per 80 lbs, $2.25 
Sardines, American, 100 tO Case....sceseesee 3.26 


Lye and Potash— per case 


Potash, Nickle.... $2 75 | Star potash......., $275 
Lye, Mendleson'’s, 290) Star....ccscsssseses 825 


Groceries - 


Coffee—Laguira 10c to lic | Rio.......744c to 10c. 

Flour—Blair’s Best .$4.25| ..Blair’s Fancy $4.00 
Dandy .....-., 3.85 | Winner...ccsces 3.00 
Princess.......3.25 

Lard—in Tierces...... sececccccscccesecesens OC 
Compound in Tierces .., 


n Tubs or Tins: 
6%lb Plain Tabs \% over Tierces, 
80 lb Fancy Tubs 34 over Tier ces. 


20 1b Wooden Patis "if ove Tierces. 






se ereeeeeeee v 


50 lb Tins, 2 in Case, 4 over “ierces, 
20 1b Tins, 4 in Case, % over Tierces. 


HARDWARE. 
Hames— 


No 2% hook, fron bound, per dOZ...s.008 8 
Plow Lines— 


Cotton, with snaps, 33 feet long, doz... 1 
Madras Hemp with snaps, 33 feet “ wou. 1 


Poultry Netting, Galvenized— 

Put up in rolls of 150 running feet. 
2 inch mesh, 34 io. wide, per roll,.. 
3 ” * 60 o “* "“ 
2 ” sia % % bd ” eeeserees 66) 
Mattocks, Cutter, per d0Z...scccessessesseess 450 
Bush Hooks, best No 1, per d0Z e..se.sesseees 900 
Fite Forks, Ho 21 thimble .....seeeees 
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Tap ene oe UMPosivees 16 
NO 22 atrap......., 826| No 2 strap 3 50 
_| Shoveis, All Right Steel, No. 2 ...... + 676 
“ & £0, Baal, No. 8 «4.4, ¢ e Ke 
bead IMINGTON ..ccceses sedeces ) 
Georiewall POM .cs:cacaeessersacsoccaccce 
bal Cast DEB siarentenee sense 2 95 
Plows, Double Shovel Uther. sersveves 1 9% 
a. PHO eee eres eeeeceeeeeeeeetid 2 26 
Steel for same, imitation eee Sc 
Genuine.... ....... soeeees PPrrrrire. 51-3 
GEGD OF NOW GrOUnd .ccrccccasscsccccaccscce OOD 
Single Trees—hooks or rings, per doz—~ 
Common coccsces OL | WxtrA. cccccccccccccD® & 
frindstonesa, per !b.......-...eesecee occces lige 
Plow Jraces, 04 & 8, per doz pairs...e.s. 8 00 
° 7, 8,3 bed wh essomaes 8 
“ 70% “” = (B6 
“ , 12, 4 - 400 
Cotton Rope, white, per Ib ., el 
bad * medium white. oe "40" 
Farm Bells, 40 Ibs, from stock, ve ; » 
15.106..cccccessece 2251100 WS.ececesesreece 800 
Grub Hoes, No. 1, per OZ...cccocsesesccosess O26 
e No. 2, aad orereesvcesecsceses BOO 


Kettles, 20 gallons..scscsscccsccccesccsseseees £00 

- BO nsseseserssecceeeoesevecseess 460 
POO TETTT TS $6 50 | 60'gal 
Blacksmith Bellows, 3) inch... 
aes 82 inc 


a ae 





Webbing—per 100 feet 


No. 0. 3 1-2 inch...$2 75) No.1. 8 1-2 inch..$3 00 
Axe handles, straight, per d0Z%......ss00s 6b 


Nai’'s, cut. Richmond, Va.— 
Headed, (At Market Prices). 
COOK STOVES. 

No. 7, 18-inch,.,...10 00 | No. 7, 20-inch.,....11 00 
No. 8, 18-inch......11 00 | No. 8, 20-inch......13 06 
Fire backs for abOVe...csccsecseccessvcess % 

The following ware goes with each stove above: 
1 Straight Pot, 1 Bulged Pot, 2 Bread Pans, 1 Tea 
Kettle, 1 Long Frying Pan,1 Round Frying Pan, 
1 Griddie, 1 Elbow, 3 Joints of Pipe, 2 Pot Covers 
and Lifters. Every Stove guaranteed. 

Roofing— 

All kinds of fron, tin and felt roofing at low 
prices. Write for special prices, 
ORGANS (delivered at any railroad sta- 

tion in North Carolina. arranted for 


ten years. 
Parlor, Style 30... 42 00 | Style 40........06. 48 08 
Chapel “ 2... 43 00| Style 15, Chapel., 60 6 
Prices including instruction book and@ 
stoob:— 
PIANOS (delivered at any R. R. Station 
in N.C, 
Upright, Style 1. ..150 00 
= v 8...171 00 
Sewing Machines— 
Improved Farmers’ Alliance with full set 
attachments and automatic bobbin 
winder. Ali latest improvements, fine- 
ly finished, first-class in eve’ a= 
lar. Warranted by manufacturers for 
10 years, cavern, adjusted, eeney for 
immediate use. Price, freight paid to 
any railroad station fn North GC 


Style ZB, cocesceees 160 & 
Style de ccccccccccclee 08 






JaYO- 
LUNA sesecccreccccccccccccscccccccscccconcce BS 1S BB 
Spiral SPYiINgs.. reeves 60 to $4.50 
Oven = eeeveseose 1.60 to 200 
ROME) an ctvesssusaacaes + 100 to 15 


Washing Machines— 





Boss, Nol., 7 00 
si * 6.0 09 OO Eli B.scccsecece 5 00 
ot. Discccsccsosee Ge " = ™ 4. cdeecssess ae 
Wringers— 
Boas NO. 236. occcccccccccccccsescneces 2% 
Boss “ 1 2 50 
lief ** 2 2 50 
Relief ** 33 2 





SOOO Oe CORO ee eer eee eeEeeee® 


Write for catalogue. 
Two-horse Dump Carts with Patent Ad- 
justable Saddles and Yoke,..sesseceseeesB 423 BD 
Ocala Road Carts, .ceccccccccccccccccccccccce ALL 68 


Harrows— 
CGAP GEUE caccccscccesccececccccoces 
Ocala Wagons (F. O. B.) Factory. 


One-horse, 2 1-4 inch thimble skein, ....050§ 
One-horse, 2 1-2 inch thimble skein. ..sesee 

Two-horse, 2 3-4 inch thimble skein. seessee 

Two-horse, 3 inch thimble skela., 
One-horse, 1 1-4 inch steel axle,., 
One-horse, 1 3-8 inch steel axle,,., 
Two-horse, 1 1-2 inch steel axle.,.s.ecseseees 
Two-hborse, 1 3-4 inch steel axle...ceeses see 


All wagons are furnished with box bea um 
two sections, and one spring seat. If brake :§ 
wanted add $2.50. If bed and seat are not wantes,. 
deduct for bed $2.50, for seat $1.00. 

N. OC. Official Farmers’ Alliance Guano, (6 pe: 
cent. Phos. Ac., 24 per cent. Am., 3 per eeut 
Potash.) 

Progressive Farmer Guano, (8 per cent. Phez. 
Ac., Fd cent. Am., yan r cent. Po 

N. C. Official Farmers’ ance Acid Phosphate, 
a3 per cent. Av. Phosphoric Acid.) 

Write for prices. ew BUY NO OTHER! 


Mill Stones (best N. O. Grit), write for priees 
Horseshoes, per keg, Bll SIZEB...ereseeeeveees ce 
10 


17 © 
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Maule shoes, eeecsee 
Horseshoe Nails, Excelsior, per lb... 
sas “ — Auchor, per Ib ..,.. 
Brethren having anything to . *8 wel... 
those wishing to buy will do well to consult the 


ency, 
PLOWS. 


Plows No. 8, F F., 4 50] No.7, FB. ..csccees 8 06 

No.5, “ .. 165] No. 1), Dixie....... 818 
Boy D....ccssocovce 125) Watt DE ......., 188 
Castings for above, per 100 lb6.....secse08 





Axes per dozen 
Car Clipper, to IDB ceccccccevccccsscees SO OO 
aaasaeee ton “6 4, prpvvevrcvrecosccces BOO 


arrior Pepseeveceocvevogoce 5 Bu 


Oultivators'(f. o. b. eo 
ron Age Nok pint aes ame 
Thon Age, with plain BRR been a 
cs) combined, 
Nog. b-togth, pias a anes 
7 . ad 
Dixie, plain ee 
“ 


with plain wheel ...7;'""*'***'** 
H. H. combined with plain wheel 
For lever adjustm 
Prana s ent attachments on 
Harrison Cultivator, adjustable......... 
Feed Cutters (f. 0. b. factoryj— 


Baldwin No. 1, 6-in knives ..,.... 
propeller, cutters, 6-in. kni 


tee ee eeeeeenes 


tes Op ae 
SSeeReca: 


ee 





woe 
Sazs = 


n. cone 

Smith's patent lever straw cutter pee 
oe “ oe Li) o Blades. 
Hay Press, $25.00, f o b Goldsboro, N.C. 


Cotion Rope, white. per 1D. .sscsccesesceecsces 
$e Ld mnedium WeaAiccscaccaacsencacan 


‘Cane Mills, (freight paid)— 
Corn Shellers— 


Dixie, with fan... 4 85| Dixte,without f 
Buckeye, with fan, 6 75 | Buckeye ya 


= 2 














REE, Ss. B.A 
HILLSBORO, N. oO. 


fF 
Clinton OF COMMON. ......seecesecsecveces 8 8 
Black Hawk corn sheller. 206 
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HK PROGRESSIVE FARMER: OCTOBER 24 1899. 
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{CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 1 | 


thing grows on tne farm, When we 
put & mania the eiton mill and ha 








gets wages he Is not only kept from 
growing the necaseities of life, but he 
is enabicd to buy them ata yood cash 
These factory people make 
their mon:y easily aad ges it promptly 
and spend ii willing'y. Nine tenths of 
the people in the S:ste are farmers. Is 
it then any wonder that our farm 
products are chespi Lot four tenths 
more of the people 49 to manufac‘ur- 
ing snd you will sea farm products g0 
up materially in price With the area 
and rich territory of North Carolina 
we should have ceveral large cities and 
numerous thriving towns. Of all peo- 
ple in the S ate tne farmers should 
bail with deiight the building up of all 
and any kinda of factories in their 
midst. Right here I think a special 
remark would be proper on home iiv- 
ing. Who in this audience had as 
many strawberries, dewberries, raep 
berriss, grapes, watermlons, &:;, to 
eat as he wanted this summer? Think 
of the fine fruite, vegetables, &c , that 
we can and shou!d have. You often 
hear the cxpre:sion ‘‘O.! the rich folks 
in the city, they have all the best of 
everything.” People in the country 
should really have the best fruita, 
vegetables, miik and butter if they 
manage properly. Go into a large 
market and see the etale fruite, veg<- 
tables, and sick poultry. Cannot we 
have better at home? Of course we 
cap, if we will begin in time, aud use 
cur brains as well ss cur hands. But 
the farmer usually starts about three 
months late, or simply makes @ good 
resolution for the next year. Fix up 
your farm, plant sbade trees, prefer. 
ably trees that give shade and at the 
same time bear some good fruit or nuts 
as well, Haves fl»wer garden, paint 
the house, put up nice fences, barns, 
&e. You may ssy, ‘Well, but this all 
costs money.” Taat is true, but try 
to work 12 months in the yeer instesd 
of six, and by theses means many of 
these things can be done without much 
cost While you are not busy in the 
crop fix up your farm, it is your home 
and the place of abode of your family, 
let them have pleasant surroundings. 
Have good roads, good schools and well- 
attended churches and country life 
will not be so irkeom>s. Last, but not 
least, read the papers and keep up 
with the times; take some good agri 
cultural journal. Also take the Agri 
cultural Station and Agricultural De 
par'mont bulletins and try to inform 
yourself for good efficient work in 
every way possible. 


IMPROVED FARM'NG AT THE 
SOUTH. 


T. C. Slaughter, Prosper, Collins Co, 
Texas, tothe Farmers’ National Con- 
gress at Boston, Mass, Last Week 
Farming in the South no doubt pre 

sents to the mind cf most of you a pic. 
ture of the darkey, the mule and the 
cotton bale. This isatrue picture of 
the past, and too much in evidence 
now, but cheap cotton has done for the 
South what cheap corn has done for 
the West, it is teaching us to diversity 
with a vengeacce. Improvement in 
Southern agriculture has been delayed 
by the mildness of its climate, the 
abundance of its land and the ignor- 
ance of its labor. With an easy method 
of gaining alivirg, of eupplying our 
wants and comforts, the Southern 
farmer has formed a luxurious habis of 
self content. H» has had no rigors of 
climate, density of population, or other 
harsh environments to teach him that 
true progress depends more oa the 
energy of man than the bounty of na 
ture. 

But the close competition of modern 
times has awakened his energies, a: d 
there is within his soil and climate aot 
only the resources to furnish the world 
its fibers, but iis fcoi, and there is 
with his brain and brawn the latent 
capacity to present it in the most ap- 
proved form of manufactured product 
Texas alone can feed and clothe ‘with 
both cotton and woo!) the entire Union; 
she has through the central part of the 
Siate a black prairie land region cover. 
ing an area as large 18 the waole of 
New Engiand that is known to be the 
richest uplands in the world, every 
foot of which is available for cultiva- 
tion, there being absolutely no waste 
land except that required for drainage. 
Upon these lands will grow to perfec 
tion the four leading staples of corn, 


price. 





cotton, wheat and osts, in the same 


fields, 


The South has been and is still land 
We lean too much to big acre- 
We 
have been wasteful of the fertility of 
our fields, because there were others 
available, but new methods are com. 
We are learning to hus- 
band the fertility of our soil, the vaiue 
of intensive farming, and to keep our 
lands busy the year round; we are 
learning that idleness in land like thas 
in man, i3 neither reat‘ul nor beneficial, 


poor. 
age and too little to big yiclis. 


ing in vogue. 


but that change of crops and occupa 
tion is, 


The preponderance of negro labor in 





ee 
the South makes the average intelli- 
genc? of its farm labor very low; it is 
not a meresentiment, bit a sad reality 
wich u3 that tae ‘white man’s burden” 
is hung ab>outour necks. The negro 
esa farmer has not progressed. To 
learn new m3thods, the us; of improved 
implements, or the value of time, are 
problems thatare very knotty for him. 
What education ho has received has 
not taught him how best to work, but 
how to keep from work. Booker T. 
Washington ucderstands fully the 
true condition of his psople; he 's the 
greatest and grandest product of his 
race, and every S)uthern cii:z in bids 
him godspeed in his noble work. Cot- 
ton can be produced with less capital 
and with more ignorant labor than any 
osner crop, and with our soil and cli- 
mate as well, and our capital and labor 
better adapted to cot'on than any other 
crop, we have been loth to give it up, 
but the low price of cotton is forciag 
us into new aod bet er methods. 

Our agricultural and mechanical 
colisges are turoing out a number of 
young men annuaiiy with improved 





ideas. Here and thera ia our midst 
aro settling the thrifty German, Eng 
lishman and the ‘downeaster” with 
wheels in his head. And while their 
new aud novel operations are viewed 
with contemp: by the darkey and the 
o'd-time planter, yet no man has a 
keener eye for improved methods than 
the average Southern farmor. Texas 
has probably the most cosmopolitan 
rural population of aay Siate in the 
Union. She has filled and is stili fill 
ing up with citiz:ns, not only from 
every State, but from every c3untry 
in tae world. Tosy all bring along 
with them the ideas and methocs of 
their various sections, which are ex 
cha ged, and the man with eyes and 
ears “cen enjoye perpetual institute 
wo & tae year round. Asa result, the 
averaga Texas farmer is progressive; 
ho can’t runio arut long if he wants 
t>», G.ve him a pieze of wire rope and 
sa ¥hide and be can accomplish almost 
anything. 

As evidences of improved farming io 
the South, she is building here and 
there, silos, packeries, sugar refineries, 
cannerics, flouring mille, wocl and cot- 
ton and oil milis Sie is organizing 
farmers’ State and ciunty institutes, 
horticultural, dairy, cattle, sheep and 
swine breeders and truck growers’ as- 
soviations. Sheis agitating the qics 
tion of teaching agriculture in her pub 
lic sshools. She is learning to irrigate 
hor arid lands, how to c nserve soil 
mois:ure by frequent and shallow cui 
tivation, She is learning the use of 
the best improved implemen's Dallas, 
Texas, ia the second largest farm im 
plement and vehicle market in the 
world, and by the way, !f you were at 
tha griat Texis State F ur at Dallas 
to day you would egree wiih me that 
there are n>? fli-3 on the Texas farmer, 
The South is jiearning to grow early 
vegetables, fruits, potatoes and lambs 
to sell to ser lesa favored brethren of 
the North. She bas learned thet there 
igno couatry on earth that can grow 
more or better forage per acre than 
her sorghum cr alfalfa with its three 
and four cultings per season. That a 
doliar’s worth of her cotton seed meal 
will make more beef than any other 
dry food. No species of clover wii! 
furnish more food for stcck or more 
fertility to soil than her native peas 
She can feed stock on gree1 pasturage 
the year round. When these natural 
advantages are once combined with 
batter blood and the “‘know how” that 
comes with experience, no country can 
equal her in cheap meat productior. 
{In my j1!gment there is no section 041 
this Coutiaent 80 well adapted to the 
productica of bsef, pork and mutton es 
the black land region of Texas. Thouga 
in her infavcy, Texas to day ie first in 
c tton aud cattle, third in hogs, and 
sccoad in railway mileage. Her mas: 
fed hogs, like ali mast hogs, area de- 
jusion and a snare, but her farm-grown 
hog3 are the tops in any market. Her 
range sheep, like all range sheep, are 
inferior, but her farm raised lambs are 
models in shape, flsecs and weight. 
However, it is a wellknown fact 
that our aversge S:uthern cattle are 
poor in quality as compare? to North 
ero cattle; the reason of this is because 
we have been debarred from the useof 
improved breeds, owing to the fact 
imported cattle coming in contact with 
our natives are almoat certain death to 
the farmer by Southern fever You 
can gee at once what a great disadvan- 
tage we have labored under, isolated 
as we have been from tha world’s pro- 
gressive achievements a!ong the cattla 
bresiing line However, vithin tho 
past two yeara we have lesraed to 
overcome this trouble We have 
learned to immuns imported eattie 
agairs | Southern fever by izoculation, 
and to dsy our Southern breeders are 
scouring the market for blooded cattle. 
Tne highest pricad Hereford in the 
world is eating grass to day on a Texas 
ranch. Toe steer has always been the 
king of meat producing animals; » her- 
ever be goes other meat producing ani- 
mals follow, and with the preaent lights 
before us, the South ig destined to be- 
come the stock farmer’s paradise; as 
certain as the meat esters among na 
tions remain kings, eo certain will the 
Southern farmer eventually lead in 
agriculture, 





THE DAIRY. 











Inquiries regarding Dairying cheerfully an- 
swered. 








Correspondence of the Pregressive Farmer. 

It has been said that we only thor- 
oughly koow what we have learned io 
the hard school of experience. While 
we may get many good suggestions 
from the writings and the talk of others 
who have been longer in the way that 
we curselves have, still we not more 
than half believe what they tell us un 
less we have tested their statements 
personally. In the course of @ some 
what lengthy and varied experience, I 
have hada few things q:jte forcibly 
impressed up n my memory. I prc- 
pose to note some of thesa for the he!p 
of any who may not yet have gone 
along this way. 

Early in my life on the farmI s nt 
several tubs of good butter to acom- 
Mission merchant in New York city. I 
knew nothing of the man, except that 
he advertised in aleading farm journal 
and promised great things. I waited 
a long time and then wrote to the 
house. The answer was far from sat 
isfactory. Another long wait and I 
wrote again. This time my ars ver 
came from an attorney. The fi:m to 
which I had s:nt my butter, it was 
said, had made an assignment. Time 
went on and at last I received the mag- 
nificent sum of ninety cents for three 
tubs of bitter. Lesson No. 1: Don’t 
ship goods to anyone without knowing 
positively that he is reliable and doing 
av honest business. 

It took me a good while to learn that 
men who carry on public creameries 
are not always fair witi their patrons, 
They are, somes of them, inclined to 
read the testia theirowa favor. Some 
men are also shortsighted enough to 
weigh the milk sent them, carefully— 
I use this mild term charitably—ard in 
making their returns they give them- 
selves the long end. I never have been 
able to understand why these things 
should be so, for surely no man can 
afford to do business in this way. He 
is simply cutting cff the head of the 
goose which lays the golden egg. Sol 
have learned to discriminate between 
creamery mea. 

In thess things, I could not help 
blaming others rather more than I did 
mysel*; but I now come to some points 
wherein I myself was obliged to bear 
tha bruns of the criticicem 

Wor a good many yeara I labored 
uoder the impression that any cow is 
a good cov if you treat her well) Ad 
mitting that we may help a poor cow 
to do better things thau che is natur 
sily inclined to do, stiil it isa great 
mieteke to think that we can make 6 
resily good cow out of one with which 
nature has dealt sparingly. It is pos 
sible t9 make a whistle out of a pig’s 
tail; but I never have learned that an; - 
one has successfully followed the bu:i- 
n9o:8 up to the present time. 

Then, too, I was slow to learn th-t 
the be3t way to make my dairy pay is 
to deal with my herd asif its memb rz 
were not simply machines, but patient, 
humbie and very faithful servants, de 
pendent upon mo for their care and re 
tuning honest bricks for the straw I 
gave taem to work with This lesson 
taught ms that I must give my cows 
warm qiuriers, good food and encuzh 
of it, kind treaiment and as carefvi 
Oversizh: ssa msa would give to ary 
other Kind of business. 

la the same line with these lesson: 
have ccm ‘others relating to milk utea 
sila, such as chu'n3, cans, poriabie 
crasm2rios, pails, ete. Thess may 
assem so be small effaire; bus I have 
learned that life is made up of deci-. 
edly small matters anyway, and who 
ever neglects these dceiao to hisown 
diccredit and his own pecuniary lose, 

E L. VINCENT. 

B:oome Oo., N. Y 


NO “LUCK” IN THE DAIRY, 





Thore is one place where luck does 
not count, and that is in the dairy 
You cannot produce good butter by 
accident, neither do cows give their 
richeet milk to ths man who etands at 
the door and waits, Fortune do: not 
knock a3 tha door of the cow man, and 
watt for him to come out and welcom:; 
her. H» must make his own tide of 
tortune, and dois by hard, in eiligcn: 
work. Luck does no: iifluence ihs 
yisid nor Keep the bacteria from taint 
ing hia milk. Luck will not produce 
Kigin prices for his buiter, nor keep 
his cows in good condition. Tne aay- 
jog, ‘ali things come to him. who 
waite,” doss not apply to th3 dairy 
man, True, he may gather up a mis 
Callancous lot of things by waiting, but 
they are not the things he wants He 


will find all the ills thata dairy can 
possibly be heir to fall on his devoted 
head, if he trusta to luck and don't 
hustls,—Hoard’s Dairy man, 








DAIRY DOTS. 


If the butter is mottled work it a lit 
tle after after salting. 

If the butter is too soft feed the cow 
some potatoes. 

Stringy milk can be cured by keep. 
ing the cows clean. 

Wash all milk vessels with cold 
water before scalding. 

Whitewashed stables mean fewer 
flies and more milk. 

Crosses are usually better for farm- 
ers than pure breeds. 

Whenever porsible, test the cow’s 
miik before buying her. 

A cow that teste below 3 per cent. ia 
not worth keaping. 

Cows and horses should not be 
allowed in the same pasture. 

Richer feed does not mean richer 
milk; it means more milk. 

Many dairymen like an ounco of salt 
to the pound of butter. 

D. not wet your hands when milk- | 
ing; if you do you fisvor the milk. 

You lose 25 per cent. of your butter 
in summer by not using a separator. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


NEGRO SOLDIER IN THE REVO. 
LUTION. 











Looking thrcugh an old ledger in 
the North Carolina State Treasury last 
week, Chief Clerk Denmark found 
some loose leaves and furnishes us 4 
copy of what was plainly written on 
one of them, which we give as @ curi 
cs ty jist at this stage of the proceed 
ings. It reads thus: 

‘Sratg# oF NORTH CAROLINA, / 
*Haiifax County. 

““Whercas, Paul Meachem, & mulat 
to man, aged forty years, about five 
feet eight inches high, of this county, 
produced to us a certificate of his hav 
ing served in the third North Carolina 
Regiment as a private soidier ; also he 
#a3 Gisabled by his arm broks while 
in the service of tte Uaited States, 
whereby we conceive him t» be ren- 
cered incapable of Military duty, or 
obtainiog a iivelyhood by iabour, we 
therefore ceriifis that the said Paul 
Meacham ia jusily entitled to (agree. 
able to act of Assembly in euch cases 
made seni provided) the sumof siz 
pounds currercy per vear from the 
first day of May Auno D>mini, 1788 

“Given under our hand this 19th day 
of May, 17¢9. 

(Signe) **NICHOLAS LONG, 
* Gocep DAvIs, 
‘*CHas. PASTEUR 

‘Paul Meacham c3me before me ore 
of tne Justices of Halifax County, in 
the State of North Carolina, and mde 
oath that he was examined by the Com- 
miesioners for the District of Halifax, 
appointed by the State for that pu:- 
purpose, and obtained a cortificate 
astting forth that be served ia the third 
North Carolina R:giment, as a private 
scliier, that he was disabled by his 
arom b ing broke while in the service 
nf the Uaited S:ates, and that he now 
lives in the county of H ilifax. 

‘Given under my band this 19:h 
day of May 1789 

*CHas PasturrR J P” 








Eureka Harness Oil is the best 
preservative of new leather 
and the best renovator of old 
leather. It oils, softens, black- 
ens and protects. Use 


Eureka 


Harness Oil 


on your best harness, your old har- 

ness, and your carriage top, and they 

will not only look better but wear 

longer, Sold everywhere in cans—all 

sizes from half pints to five gallons, 
Made by STANDARD OIL CO. 





IN THE NEW GOLDEN EELT 
BOUGHT, SOLD, LEASED. 


Tenants Wanted. 
ADDRESS, 


Grimes Real Estate Company, 
WASHINGTON, N.C 
TO CLEAN LACK. 


When lacs is aciled, even the very 
finest, such as h pitcn and poict, you 
can cieanit it by b+-ing careful in thia 
way; sew the lace upon strips of mus 
lin and roil it tight around a smooth 
glass 20ttle and fasten securely. Make 
a suds by adding a terspoonful of 
Gold Dost Woshing Powder, and put 
the bottle in this to soak for several 
hours If the water loooke soiled, 
meke fresh suds, acd repeat this pro 
cers, patting the lace frequently he 
t -een the ficgere and rinse mm several 
Witers; ‘h-n cry the lace on the bottle 
with 4 eoft towel. 


THK “A BC” OF B&H CULTURE 








Thia splendid book, by A. I. Root, ir 
& cyclopedia of everything pertaining 
to the care of the honey bee It con 
tains 400 pages, and 1s beautifully illus 
trated by over 300 engravings, many ot 
them full page. The whole work ik 
elegantly bound in cloth, 7 inches 
wide by 104 inches long and embosecé 
on side and back in goid. If you rain 
bees, you can’t afford to be without it 
8vo, cloth. Price, postpaid, $125 Ad 
dress all orders to The Progressiv: 





Farmer, Raleigh, N. O, 


GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


- A Safe Speedy and Positive Cure 
The Safest, Best BLISTE ever used. Takes 
A 

B 





Kod 


the place of al) liniments for mild or severe action. 
Removes unches or Blemishes from Horses 
and Cattle. SPPER: DES ALL CAUTERY 
CR FIRING. Imposstble to produce scar or blemish. 
Every bottle sold is warranted to give satisfaction 
Prnce $4.50 per bottle. Sold by druggists, or 
sent by express, charges paid, with full directions 
fur ite use. Send for descriptive circulars, 
TUB LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS CO., Cleveland 0. 
(li TI EI Cae LIS ERED i 


SEED WHEAT. 


For Southern Farmers. 


All the best and most improved varieties, 
specially selected and grown for our Southern 
soil and climate. Write for Price List and 
Descriptive Fall Catalogue giving full infor- 
mation about all sceds for Fall sowing. 


" 'T. W. WOOD & SONS, 
SEEDSMEN, ® RICHMOND, VA. 


THRE NATIONAL FARMERS’ ALLi- 
ANCE AND INDUSTRIAL 
DNION. 


_ President--J. 0. Wilscri, O.d Point, 


8.0 

Vice President--P. H. Rahilley, Lake 
City, Minn. 

Secretarv:'freasurer—A. B. Welch, 
Victor, N. Y 

LEOTURERS. 

J. P. Sossamon, Charictte, N. O. 
J. C. Hanloy, St. Paul, Minn, 
NATIONAL RXEOUTIVK COMMITTHE. 
W. A. Gardner, Chairman, Andrew's 
Settlement, Pa.; John Breimig, Junc 
tion, W. Va.; D P Duncan, Colum 
“ C.; ©. W. Gravit, Mandana, 








NORTH CAROLINA FARMERS STATE ALLI 
ANCE 

President—W. A. Graham, Mach. 

pelah. N O. 

Vies President—J S. Mitchell, Win- 

ton, N C. 

Secretary Treasurer and State Busi- 

ness Agent—T. B. Parker, Hil'sbora, 

. 


‘Lacturer— De. V. N. Ssawell, Faiscn, 

IN... 

Chaplain—W. 8S. Mercer, Moyock, 
mn 


Door kesper—Geo. T. Lane, Greers 
boro, N. C 

Sergeant at-Arms—D. W. Watson, 
May wooed, N. C 

Trusies Business Azency Fund —W. 
A. Graham, Meerpelab, N. C. 

Stewsri—J. C. Bain, Wade. N C 
EXECUTIVE COMMI:TEE OF THE N°RTH 
CAROLINA FARMERS sTaTE ALLIANCE 

J. W. Deamarsg, Chairman, Raieizh, 
N. C. 

W.A. Graham, (Ex- fficie), Mach- 
velah, N wu 

W. B Fiesming, Ridgeway, N. C, 

Jobe G-aheam, Warrenton, N. C. 

Dr. J. E. Person, Pikeville, N. C. 

Thomas J. Oldham, Teer, N. ©. 
STATE ALLIANCE JUDICIARY COMMITTEE, 
J oa. 8. Houver, Hutisbore, N. UO, 

() C. McLean, Godwin. N. C. 

H. T. Janes, @videboro. N. C. 
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THE OPEN DOOR POLICY 


soundsall right, but the open field had better have 
Page Fence around it, with oneortwo Page gates. 


Page Woven Wire Fence Co, Adrian, Mich, 
SACLUB RATES, S&- 


That we may be more enlightened as 
to what is going on in the different 
parts of our great country, we ought to 
diversify our reading. More Western 
and Northern papers ought to be read 
in the South and more Southern papers 
should be read in the West and North. 
Believing this the best thing to do to 
everlestingly obliterate the prejudices 
of the past, we have arranged a list of 
papers to offer with THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER. The price in the parenthesis 
is the regular subscription price of the 
paper and the other figures are what 
we charge for the paper with THE Pro- 
GRESSIVE FARMER for one year. Re- 
newals for the other papers cannot be 
taken at tbe club rates, but all new 
subscribers can. You can renew for 
our paper and get the club rates: 





THE PROGRE‘SIVE FARMER alone, $1.00 
* wice a-Week Detroit Free Press, (1,00) 1.7 
Weekly Prectical Farmer (LO) 1.75 
Thrice a-Weex New_York World. (1.00) 1.90 
Gentlewoman monthly, New York, (1.00) 1.33 
Atlanta Weekly Constitution. (1.U0) 1.90 
Louisville twice-a- week, ( ourier-Jour- 

pa 1.40 
Twice-a-Month Home and Farm, (50) 140 
Semi Monthly Farm and Fireside, (50) 1.40 
Monthly Woman's HomeCowpanion, (1.00) 1 65 


Weekly Farme’s' Voice (1.60) 1.76 

We wil: club for you with any paper published 
andsave you money. If ycu want any other 
8g icalturai paper write us. If you want the 
Atlantic Morthly, Scribner’s, Met Jure’so any 
other macazine, let us know. If you wish the 
Youth’s Companion, Ladies’ Home Journal, 
saturcay Ev-riog Post or any otier standard 
home periodical ssk us for prices ‘'f you want 
ary daily papers, any r-ligious pu'lications or 
any other sort ef periodical seud us your list. 
We cau save you money, whether we get your 
order inconntction with ycur renewal ur not. 
Corresp._ ndence invited. 

It you wish more than one paper 
write for special rates’ For instance, 
we send twice a-week Courier Journal, 
the weekly Progressive Farmer, the 
semi monthly Heme and Farm ane 
the monthly Gentlewomac ail one year 
for only $2 15 

Note —-In forwarding subscriptione 
te other publicati ns, we only act ag 
the agens of the subscriber, and afrer 
ee have paid over the subscription 
cur responsibility ceases. Failure to 
receive Magezivze or paper, change of 
addresa, ete, should be reported di 
rectly to the publisher, not to us. 

We are aiso prepared to furnish the 
following booke at pricee named: 

A. IT Root’s A. B.C. of Bes 


OR a i oe $1 25 
Henry Stewart's The Domes 

A BROOO, fo. a co 1 50 
Principlss of Agrienliure... 1 25 
Voorhers’ Book on Fertilizers, 1.00 


Practical Agriculture........ .80 
Write for price of any book you 
desire, 








This $60 STEEL RANGE 
top cooking surface 30 x 34; oven 17 x 9,1” 
1§ gal. hot water reservoir, and 20 pieene 
ware for $29.50. This offer is |, 






solely to introduce our Rang 
advertise our business. Ser 
of the greatest bargains in Furniture C 
ing Stoves, Baby Carriages, Sewing \ 
chines,and anything that you need jn. 
home. Address - ov 


Padgett Furniture Co. 








re 





AUGUSTA. GA 





IS Ef 
COLTS, PIES, AND GOGKERE|s 


Polen 
* as ND CHIN, 
. DO NOT forget ‘h 
from Lula and Bex 
Unrelated pairs | 
= ~ bicod of Indepen. 
. denca t g Ly 
Pride and N.C. Pride, with t? at Ot ths a oF 
L’s Tecumseh through S:r Walter Ralee 
Pairs fer delivery in October. pies 
RU BY W. Great Brood by Mary’and y, 

DAM of RU stCO Rule 6 Vol Vill. a ee 
JAM o 3{CO.2 24 or better, Cock R25 
if Bre haif 110.0 ort COCK R. 224 
NX Ge 4 on fi , of ta "Dr 
to Agen exported; RUBELLO by RU BICO 

CBIDIUM, weanling b . lit 
PANDIO SDR Hanks 7) overt Medina, 
AD JAP, five year old gelding fa]) pros 
er toCock R. untrained wae p 5 gen Nipper 
ines work / sare fant. Pert ctly ge- so and 
uby W. isin fol to that Tse GPT 
GARIAN. Address: 2004 Horse GRp. 


L. STOCK FARM, 
W. RA' EIGH, N.¢. 


; . = mptie- 

Hunt's Consumption and Bronchitis Cure, 
Cures wien ali ceive fatia, Write for 
testimo: iais which prove the truth 
of this staterent. Thia wonder! 
remedy is prepared by Rev. Geo, F 
Hunt, eee. N. U.Price 5) 
cents per bettie. 3 ] m 
peal id For gale by aij 


SCHOLARSHIP FOR SALE 


A $25 €cholarship in Eastman Rus 
ness College, Poughkeepsie, New York 
(may be used either at the college or 


need of fing 


























by taking the corresponderes course 
at your own home), forsale at reduced 
price, 


Write, if interested. Addregg, 

son 

Care of Progressive Farmer, 
Raleigh, N. 0, 


MOSELEY’s 
CREAM SEPAR! 73: 
All The Cream in 60 Minutes, 
Prices $7 to SiG. 
Catalogue Free. Agents Wanted. 
Moseley & Pritchard Mfc. Co, 


Mention this Paper. CLINTON, ioWA 


Farm Journal Free! 


To any new yearly eubscriber 
who desires it, or to any one 
who sends us $3 in subecrip- 
tions we will send The Farm 
Journal of Pailadelphia free 
from time subscription ia re 
ceived until December, 1903— 
nearly fiveyears. A bigcffer! 
Don’t miss it! Addresa: 


The Progressive Farmer, 

















Trains 
Sp cae 


ATLANTA, CHARLOTTE, 
UGUSTA, ATHENS, —__ 
WILMINGTON, NEW ORLEANS 
CHATTANOOGA, NASHVILLE 


—AND— 
NEW YOR oe. BOSTON, 












































“PHILADELPHIA. 
WASHINGTON, NORFOLK. 
RICHMOND. 
Schedule in Effect Angust 16, 1¢¢0, 
SOUTHBOUND. 
No. 403 No. 4li 

Ar. Raleigh, * *2l6am *3 40 pL 
Ar. Sanford, » 3 33 am 5 Ud pa 
Ar Southern Pines, * 42am 6553p0 
Ar. Hamlet, by 607am 600p0 
Ar. Wadesboro, bad 653am  8llpo 
Ar. Monroe, bet 643am 9 lope 
Ar. Wilmington, * veeeeees *12(5 pp 
ar. Chariotte, ci *7 50am *1U po 
Ar. Chester, *303am_ *il 56pm 
Ly. Coiumbia, C. N. & L. RR. .....-- *6 00 pm 
Ar. Clinton, 8.A.L. *945am *12 1480 
Ar. Greenwood, be 1035am ivan 
Ar. Abbeville, * 1103am  1d0a80 
Ar. Elberton, “ BoTpm = 2.438 
Ar. Athens, bed 113pm 34680 
Ar. Winder, “ 156pm 4280 
Ar. Atlanta, (Central time) 250pm  5%ao 
Ar. RALEIGH, *2.16 am *3.34 PD 

_—_——= 

NORTHBOUND. 
(Central time) No. 402. No. % 
Lv. Raleigh, * *21lé6am 11280 
Ar. Henderson, 64 328am *125 pe 
Lv. * 828am__1 Ch pe 
Ar. Durham, - 47382am +4 16 po 
Lv. Durham, ” +700 pm +10 19 ab 
Ar. Weidon, via 4 55am *2 55 po 
Ar. Richmond, A.C. L., 820am 73pD 
Ar. Washington, Penn.R. R., 1231 pm 11: 30 pe 
Ar. Baltimore, - 146pm = 1 (an 
Ar Philadelphia, “ 350pm  350ar 
Ar. New York. bid 4623 pm _*6 53 aD 
Ar. Portsmouth, S.A. L. 723am 5>0ph 
Ar. Norfolk, - *735am *535p0 
*Daily. +Daily Ex. ‘Sunday iy 





“The Atiasts 
Nos. 402 and 403.-- srs. 
Vestibule Train of Pullman Sleepers 82° 
Coaches between “Washington and Atlant 
also Pullman Sleepers between Portsmot 
and Chester, S.C, 


“The 8. A. L. EF 
Nos. 31 and 48.-- prone” Solid Traib 
Coaches and Pulman Sleepers between Ports 
mouth and Atlanta. Company Sleepers 
tween Columbia and Atlanta. as 
Both trains make immediate connections * 
Atlanta for Montgomery. Mobile. New ve 
laans, Texas, California, Mexico, Chattanooe 
Nashville, Memphis, Macon, Florids. 


For Tickets, Sleepers, etc., apply to 


Raleigh, N. © 
H. 8 LEARD, T, P. A. 
Z. P. SMITH, C.T,. A. 


E. ST. JOHN, . W. B. GLOVER, 


H 
Vice-President and Gen’l Mer. Trafic M® 
g, ALLEN, 
V.E. McBEE U8. 4 Pass. AS? 


.E. Mo 
Gen’) Superintendent. 


General Office, 
PORTSMOUTH, VA. 
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